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For the Boston Recorder. 
puBhIc WORSHIP. Re 
. e ealigion and religious order within 
fends © Brookfield Association of Congre- 
sors 
“ ol ons tor the Puplic Worship 
vient as the creation, On the 
hop qwas ever spent on earth, 
‘ars sang together, and all the 
> ted for joy,” in praise of the 
The practice thus borrowed 
3, has been maintained to a 
ye ~ extent among the children of 
time; and God has command- 
el RSAKE IT. 
: athe celestial origin and divine 
at » worship, it has claims upon 
eT ugded on its own tried utility. 
ance of 3X thousand years has shown 
eee, tit it stands in vital contact 
oneal and the eternal welfare of 
ed t its uniform tendency is, to 
of decorum and civility of manners; 
abet ng influence in promoting 
ae order in society, is ‘‘a3 the 
non, and as the dew that descended 
mountains of Zion;” that it is the 
rk of public morals in any communt- 
1, jiviaely appointed means of sanctify- 
qving the souls of men, | 
gould think that a custom in whose favor 
un be pleated, would receive universal 
that it would find favor, at least in 
‘all whose lot has been cast in a 
ni, where these blessings have de- 
ke the showers of heaven, all around 
Butane! itisnotso. It is not so even 
Pwsland, whose naked history sets the 
+ public worship before the world in 
iu Certainly itis not so within the 
hy Brookfield Association, as the fol- 
malts of a patient and laborious examt- 
si! abundantly show. ] : 
towns, containing 2 population of 
wis, not more thnn 7,376 can be found 
mominations, who customarily attend 
vine ordinance. Of the remainder, 
re supposed to he too old, or too young, 
frin to visit the sanctuary, and are 
ye prevented by unavoidable necessity; 
sill leaves 3,578 who voluntarily stay 
Probably this is the most indulgent 
ot the truth will bear; for among the 
attendants are included, not only those 
e constant at church, but such also as are 
to attend hut half the time; while all 
thildren under four years old, and fe- 
ving remote from the house of God with 
ms of conveyance, are reckoned among 
ble. ‘The average number at church in 
ather from all these 13,253 souls, is some 
n 4,500. 
s it appears, that not much over one half 
whole population in nine contiguous 
pabitually go tochurch; while more than 
ter voluntarily “ forsake the assembling 


Friexps,—The custom of} 





together.” It appears, moreover, 
Sabbath ordinarily convenes but 
me third of the inhabitants for public 
, ven in fair weather, 
von why ivthic? Ave there not churches 
yinmodate the population? 
a than 0 places of worship are open 
Lord's day, and oceupied by at least four 
nt religous denominations, in the nine 
There are but few families among all 
howends, that do not live within sound 
church-going bell,” and a large pro- 
we within sight of a meetinghouse 
Siould every man, woman, and child 
eto attend, actually meet in their re- 
places of worship at one time, the 
wwmber ineach of these 20 congrega- 
wiinot exceed 550 souls. Again we 
y this appalling neglect of a practice 
te God of heaven has enjoined upon all 
ey Where, and which stands connected 
wlvantages as alone can render life a 
leath everlasting gain? For our- 
can find no answer that does not in- 
id imply danger;—guilt, on their 
eglect one of God’s most important 
inlon ours, too, who have cared 
have it otherwise ;—danger, imminent 
their own present and future wel- 
‘ger to the peace, and order, and 


riety 


erertert t0 AC 


ressed with these sentiments, we 
scallel upon as servants of the 
‘\sthose who are set to watch for 
tals of humanity, to stand in our 
it, by every mild and conciliatory 
‘omole a better attendance on the 
it God. We pledge ourselves 
an hope to evince the sincerity 
e by an increased. zeal in every 
"public and private, that bears| 
‘tothe object, whether near or re- 
‘eask the friends of religion and 
‘among us to look into this sub- 
mestly solicit this co-operation. 
“"tarther than this, Without wish- 
.* particular method of action, we 
suggest n few hints for solemn con- 
Phere are several ways in Ww hich, 
~» ll who love the gates of Zion, 
—_—e ittendance there through- 
bs, by a nmunity, 
“4 wh more CONSTANT allendance 
Pine. sitteannot be disguised, that 
“Irenls and firm supporters of 
Seewer er quite too easily detained 
erik ow else can we ac- 
pit while more than one half the 
*se nine towns are reckoned to 
;.heople, the number actually at 
Ws P Sabbath, scarcely exceeds one 
=" 316 are included among habit- 
., 4,900 is the largest number ordi- 
,.@ tine. Where are the other 
., *stimate that has been made be 
: ” Heither too old, nor too young, 


Wor 





eVisit the sanctuary. Can we 
: = Casually, or any other sort of 
,  essily, detains so many when} 
‘onl probably twice so many 
Our Worshipping assemblies, 
“ve at least a third larger than 

y f those who commonly attend, 
" "tantly. Nor is this all the in- 
uld be secured by such habits of 
mnOng Chureh-going people. The 
tie ve an influence. a a com- 
, "could not be wholly without 
- who are less attentive to pub- 
he a let our practice speak out 
+ 1, t¥Ml, “* Twas glad when they 
- te go into the house of the 
_ Att stand within thy gates, O 
a7 how many consciences would 
‘guage of invitation and re- 
long as professors of religion 
‘edged friends of religious wor- 
‘Trom the sanctuary by a slight 
Ta clo idy sky, what wonder if! 
'itahogether should be able to| 
*nees quiet in such neglect? — | 
‘which the friends of public} 
*™uch for its promotion is, by | 


_Lrrnal efforis with Use who ha- 
om “une perhaps may think 


are 


&) 





that this will look too much like meddling with 
“other men’s matters.” ut is it an imperti- 
nent meddling to labor in the use of every hope- 
ful means, to bring the influence of the gospel 
to bear upon the dwellers on a distantisland of 
the sea, or in the wilderness of the « far west?” 
If it is, then we have long been meddling. If 
it is not, how ean it be regarded ag an uncivil 
interference, to put forth similar effurts to bring 
the very same kind of influence to bear upon 
those among us who are making their way into 
eternity without it? If the 3,578 souls in our 
midst, who voluntarily stay away from the sanc- 
tuary, lived a thousand miles off, in a place 
where they could not attend chureh oftener than 
they now do, we doult not that an appeal night 
be made in their behalf, which would stir the 
feelings aml engage the efforts of this whole 
Christian community. And whatis the differ- 
ence between the case supposed, and the case 
ns it really exists? Why, just this: in the oye 
case they are strangers to us all, and a thousand 
miles off; in the other, they are all our fellow- 
citizens, our neighbors, our friends. In the 
case supposed, we could act upon them only 
through the agency of others; in the case as it 





really is, we can act immediately, in our own 
persons. And there is still another point of dif- | 
ference in the two cases, which we pray you to 

mark and remember. If the neglecters of pub- | 
lic worship among us lived a thousand miles 
off, amid the moral deprivations of our western 
frontiers, the saving ordinances of the gospel 
might be borne to their door on the wave of 
Christian benevolence that is rolling from the 
east, even if we did nothing. Others might | 
send thern a messenger of salvation, who would 
gather them into the sanctuary and train them | 
up for heaven, though we should “ altogether 
hold our peace.” But as the case really is, 
living as they do in places where no such depri- 
vations are known, where all the ordinances of | 
Christianity are liberally sustained, no benevo- 
lent effort will be made to gather them into the 
sanctuary, and train them up for heaven, unless 
we make it. If any human instrumentality is 
ever employed, any human exertions ever put 
forth, to bring them under the life-giving sound 
of the gospel, they will be our efforts, our exer- 
tions, Even the supporters of religious wor- 
ship and social order who shall succeed us, will 
have nothing to do with the present generation 
of those who ‘ forsake the assembling of thern- 
selves together.” Those who frequent the 





house of God, and those who forsake it, are 
passing away together. The eternal world will | 
soon contain both us and them. 

In view of these solemn considerations, we 
feel no delicacy—we can feel none, in urging 
it upon all whom we now address, to do 
with their might whatsoever their hands find | 
to do in the use of all friendly means to per- 
suade the neglecters of public worship to neg- 
lect it no longer. Approach them in the spirit 
of kindness, invite them to the sanctuary, en- 
treat them to go, furnish them with the means | 
of conveyance, so far as may be needful and | 
possible, and see that accommodations are pro- | 
vided fur them in the house of God. 

In some of our churches a permanent seat 
cannot be obtained without extraordinary effort, | 
while at the same time there is vacant rooimn 
enough every Lord’s day for several hundreds 
of additional worshippers. The same fact will 


probably evict in oll our ehurches, just so soon 
as any special efforts are male 10 peamate a 


better attendance, unless something etfectual is 
done to have it otherwise; and unless something 
is done, we never shall see the whole communi- 
ty a church-going people. Is it supposable, 
that those who have become so habitually neg- 
lectful of the sanctuary, that they prefer to neg- 
lect it, will ever make this extraordinary effort 
to obtain a seat there? They never will. 
What, then, shall they thrust themselves unin- 
vited into the seats of others? Even the most 
devout lovers of Zion’s gates would shrink back 
from such obtrusion. Much more will there be 
a shrinking back on the part of those who have 
lost their attachment to the house of God, and 
who feel, as almost every neglector of the sanc- 
tuary does at length feel, that his presence would | 
not be welcome there. Let those, then, who 
feel nt home in the house of God, endeavor to 
snake others feel so too. Let pew holders be 
willing that their pews should be filled, and 
give proof of their willingness by efforts to fill 
them. When this is done, should there still be 
a want of accommodations, let them see whether 
some additional seats may not be obtained by 
constructing the whole upon a more economical | 
plan. We are fully persuaded, that in some of | 
our meetinghouses, from one to two hundred 
seats may be thus gained with very little ex- | 
pense. And if there is no other way in which 
every individual can obtain a comfortable place 
within the walls of the sanctuary, let them be 
pulled down and built larger. How long shall 
it be said that “ the children of this worid are, 
in this generation, wiser than the children of 
light?” 

The fact that there are several different de- | 
nominations of Evangelical Christians among 
us, erch of which have places of stated worship 
on the Sabbath, is peculiarly favorable to the 
promotion of a general attendance. If there is 
any subject concerning which mankind should 
he left to their own free choice, it is the place 
where, and the manner in which, they shall | 
worship God. But, in our view, it admits not 
of a doubt, that efforts should be made, till 
every individual among us who is able, shall 
habitually go to church somewhere, and worship 
God in some manner. 

In behalf of the Brookfiek! Association, 
Tuomas Ssexcrt, D. D. Moderator, 
Josern S. Crarx, Scribe. 

May 20, 1835. 
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MUSINGS AT SEA.—.VO. /. 

Who would think of sending a Christian | 
friend, for a night’s repose, to a chamber desti- 
tute of the convenience of abed? And yet how | 
often, in a land of religious privileges, is the | 
Christian guest, his soul wearied by a day of 
temptation and toil, conducted to a room where 
he can find no pillow on which to rest that wea- 
ried soul! _[ mean that he finds no Bible there. — 
Its promises afford a secret resting place for the 
soul, before the body is committed to the care 
of that Watchman who never slumbers. But 
no book of God is there, and his soul thirsts for 
the word. Shall he disturb the family retiring 
to rest, and thus reprove them? He would, had 
they given him no couch to sleep on. Do you 
say, ‘He must recal to mind some passage?’ | 
But memory is jaded. Do you say, ‘ He may 
for once neglect his Bible?’ Not if he means 
to keep his heart with all diligence. Perhaps 
he is travelling, and he might as well neglect it 
every night as this, ‘ But let him carry his 
Bille with him.’ What if he is on foot? or, 
he may have left his baggage at the stage 
house. He goes to his rest, in this predica- 
ment, with none of that which he esteems more 
than his necessary food, to stay his soul during 
the waking hours of night. His soul mourns, 
and his course heavenward in retarded. Now | 
at whose door must the blame of retarding that | 
Christian in his flight toward heaven be laid, if | 
not at theirs who superintend the concerns of | 
that house? 

At all events, itis a sore evil, which I have 
Seen in miy own dear Country of America, tha 





| are almost constantly moving. 


| two or three weeks. 


| Bible or heard a sermon, the 


FRIDAY, 


the Book of God is wanting in the houses of' 
many called Christians, who, if they deserve | 
that naime, value it more than thousands of gold | 
and silver, How refreshing to go even from! 
some ministers’ dwellings, where perhaps the 
Bible is out of sight in every room but one, to) 
such places as a few of the public houses, where | 
you can find the treasure in every room, the | 
bar-room even not excepted. Let the book of | 
books lie in each room, and the sinner might 
receive some impression that would eventuate 
in good, Let it lie there, and it would be more | 
coustantly read by the inmates of the dwelling. | 
The cheapness of the book is my last argument. | 
Dec. 15, 1934. . » H 
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SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
SPEECH! OF REV. MR. WINSLOW. 

Resolved, that there are peculiar obstacles in the 
way of the conversion and moral culture of Se 
which cannot be surmounted without very speci 
decisive efforts in their behalf. ' 

Itis a distinguishing glory of the Christian 
religion and one of the brightest dev elopments 
of its divinity, that it is adapted to every order 
of intellect and to all the rightful callings and 
circumstances of life. Callings of a questiona- 
ble nature or unrighteously pursued, lift an iron 
front against it;—the corruptions of courts—the | 
burning brow of political ambition and political | 
strifes—the iniquitous customs of camps and 
navies—the spirit of wild commercial specula- 
tions &c,. Whether Christianity can ever be 
made to harmonize with war, for instance, in| 
any form, is as questionable as the natural right-| 
fulness of that employment. But whether nav-| 
igalion is of divine intention, who will doubt? 
The physical construction of the globe, and the 
beneficent purpose of God to gather all the! 
souls of earth as into one family of intellectual, | 
social, moral and religious cultivation, forbid 
the doubt that navigation will increase through | 
the millenial ages to the end of time. ‘The! 
present number of seamen from the United 
States is said to be not less than one hundred | 
thousand—more than the entire population of | 
this city;—and the whole number in the world | 
is computed at two millions; and the number is 
constantly and rapidly increasing. How can the | 
peculiar obstacles to their conversion and moral 
culture be surmounted? is an inquiry of deep 
interest toChristian philanthropy. [ would call | 
your attention to only two—the two grentest. 

The first is, that they have no permanent home ; 
Voyages to the 
farther {[ndia allow them from five to seven 
weeks once a year in our own ports; voyages to 
Europe and the West Indies allow some two 
or three weeks three or four times ayenr. Ad- 
mit the same time in ports abroad, and you have 
in all about one third or fourth in ports, and 
only about one sixth or eighth in any one 
port and under care of any one pastor. Now 
to realize the full power of the gospel, demands 
time. Ordinarily the ground is not broken, the 
seel sown, and the harvest gathered, all within 
When minds have re- 
ceived the instructions of the gospel and noth- 
ing is needed but the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
they may realize a sound conversion in a very 
short time; but when they are in the dark and | 
chaotic state of those who have seldom read the 


ainen, | 
al and 


re is (anver that) 
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ment will prove transient, and that conversions | 
will prove spurious. There is ordinarily litle 
difficulty in exciting seamen; their sound con-| 
version to God is quite otherwise. Moreover| 
they are frequently summoned away to sea, | 
when their minds are but just awakened to in-| 
quiry, in a state peculiarly needing special in-| 
struction. Still, these difficulties are not insur-| 
mountable. Let them be furnished with the | 
best instruction while in port; let mercharts be | 
at pains to ship some two or more piousand com-| 
petent seamen in every ship; let pious captains 
he secured as far as possible; let every seaman| 
he furhished with the Bible and the best helps| 
to its meaning and spirit; let them he taught | 
how to employ their Sabbaths and their leisure | 
time; letevery vessel become a thoroughly tem- 
perance community;—and it will fully appear | 


| that religion can live and thrive even on the | 


wild waves of the ocean, and in exile from the} 
stated ordinances of the gospel. | 

Every thing in the character and condition of | 
the sailor is positive. Very good or very bad,| 
he will be. Let the good influence on board a| 
vessel once gain the ascendant, and it is one} 
of the best places in the world for religion. | 
The wicked cannot fly from it; they are shnt| 
in to it hy the walls of the ocean; they are re-! 
moved from the temptations and amusements of | 
the ports, reduced to the necessity of becoming | 
religious or of being wretched. And there is 
much, positively much, to awaken piety. His| 
books are few, but they are sufficient; they are | 


| the best in the world, and he is better off with! 
| few than with many. 


How well were it for the 
piety of landmen, if most of their rending were | 


| reduced to a thorough study of the few hooks | 


which tay constitute the little choice library of | 


| every snilor! Then the sailor is much alone 


with nature and with God. The strength and 
majesty, and wisdom and goodness of the Lord 


| areto his sight constantly unfolded in some of the | 


mightiest evolutions and brightest exhibitions of | 
nature. ‘* They that go down to the sen in| 
ships, that do business on great waters; these, | 
sce the works of the Lord and his wonders in 
the deep.””, Oh! whata Bible is opened to the 
sailor’s eye'!'—Heaven and earth speak to him 
in tones of deepest and most solemn im- 
port. The sailor, as he sits upon his watch} 
by night, ploughing the great wilderness of | 
watera, the vast, dark ocean beneath and around 
him, lieing in the hand of the Almighty, and} 
moved at his breath, the heavens above him de-| 
claring the glory of God, and the firmament} 
showing his handy work, must be under an im- 
ulse to pious meditation almost irresistable. 
Then too his exposures are very great. It is 
proverbial that snilors are prone to superstition. 
This comes of their exposures to danger. Now 
the sarne causes which tend to make men su-| 
perstitious when ignorant, tend to make them | 
pious when enlightened. Of all conditions, that 
| 


| 


of sailors is most calculated to enst their souls 
upon God. “ For he commandeth and raiseth| 
the stormy wind, which lifteth up its waves. | 
They mount up tothe heavens, they go down | 
again to the depths; their soul is melted because | 
of trouble. ‘They reel to and fro, and stagger | 
like a drunken man, and are at their wits end. 
Then they cry to the Lord in their trouble, and 
he bringeth them out of their distress.””, While 
thus exiled from the pleasures and temptations 
of the world, beset with a Christian influence} 
which they cannot escape, dealing with nature’s| 
mightiest elements, and conversing constantly 
with danger and death, meeting God as it were 
face to face every day and every night, it enn-| 
not be doubted that, if faithfully instructed on| 
shore; and provided for in respect of their spir-| 
itual wants at sea in ways quite practicable, 
seamen may renlize the saving blessings of reli-| 
gion. Their loss of the stated ministry may he 
compensated; every ship may become a float- 
ing sanctuary, whose voices of prayer and praise 
shall mingle with the voices of the many waters 
in giving glory to God. As they approach the} 
port, they will look forward with eager desires, 
not to the time when they shal! again mingle in 
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scenes of debauchery, but when they shall goup 
to the house of the Lord, to the communion and 
fellowship of the saints. 

The secon! obstacle is, we peculiar exposures 
of seamen im port, Most seamen are without 
wives, without homes. They are cast upon the 
wharves, homeless, shelterless, friendless, en- 
tirely exposed to those voracious animals, some- 
times called “‘landsharks,” Open-hearted, open- 


himself upon the first hands that greet him; 
usually the hands of some hungry landlord, ea- 
ger to devour his purse, Frequently, before a 
week or a month is up, he is pilfered of all the 
hard earnings of three months or of a year. In 
one case, recently, a sailor received his pay, 
amounting to one hundred dollars, on Saturday 
7, and on Monday morning all was gone. 
ut the loss of his money is only a part of the 
evil. Vice hesets him in her strongest forms. 
No home of domestic pleasures, no circle of vir- 
tuous friendship, inviting him to the rest and re- 
creation from tol which his nature craves, he 
sinks readily into the embraces of vicious pleas- 
ures.—If ever he comes under the sound of the 
gospel, itis a conflict of light with darkness, at 
fearful odds. Indeed, | have heard our sea- 


men’s preachers say, that they would rather | 


venture an awakened soul at sea than on land— 
under all the present circumstances of tenipta- 
tion, 

But these obstacles, it is fully competent to 
our merchants and other citizens to remove, 
Savings’ Banks for seamen may be established, 
and effective measures may be taken to induce 
seamen to invest and save their earnings. Board- 
ing houses of suitable character and sufficient 
number may be established; and means are at 
command, adequate to secure their exclusive 
patronage. Only let such houses be establish- 
ed, and let merchants engage to ship seamen 
from no others, and the work is done. One 
year would effect 1 complete revolution in the 
condition of seamen in port. It ought to be 
done. Every merchant owes it to those who 
navigate the ocean for his sake; we all owe it 
to those whose toil is our bliss, to provide for 
them a virtuous, inviting home on shore, and 
give to thei all the blessings of the gospel. 

The motives to effort in behalf of seamen are 
very great, whether we consider their influence 
upon others or theirown salvation. All our ef- 
forts for their spiritual good are more than am- 
ply compensated in temporal benefits to our 
commercial and mereantile interests. 


zens of the worl!—not a port or country on the 
globe where the influence of sailors goes not. 
And what Christian heart that has not a pecu- 


of the sailor? His life is short; ordinarily many 
years shorter than the life of landsmen. Itisa 
life of toil and sacrifices who would not that he 


should enjoy the rest of heaven, when it is over? | 


Itisa life of exile from domestic sweets—a 
horneless, cheerless, wandering life; who would 
not that be should at last gain the port of heav- 
en, and forever share the Christian’s home? 
One word more, Sir. We can all pray for 
searnen, though many of us can do little else 
fear that we forget them, because they are so 
much away from us. Itis delightfulto think, 
that as the same sun shines on the sailor as on 


us, thane thousamle of miles distant, so the 
sine God has a care of us all, and can answer 


our prayers in blessings on seamen far away 
from us, as well as on those around us; and O, 


membered them not in vain! 





MASSACHUSETTS MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
SPEECH OF REV. ISAAC WILLEY 


Resolved, That the religious community in this 
country are under obligation to the world, as well as 
to God, to see that all parts of it are supplied with 
competent religious instruction, 

The success of the voluntary system of sup- 
porting religious institutions, as it has been 
adopted in this country, is yet, Mr. President, 
to be regarded as an experiment, and itis an 
experiment which is to have its influence upon 
the world. ‘The question is one of the deepest 
interest, whether in this way this widely extend- 
ed country can be supplied, and kept supplied, 
with religious instruction. 
from the beginning that the experiment would 


not succeed, that the privileges of the sanctua- | 


ry toa great extent would fail to be enjoyed, 
even if the light of the gospel did not go out 
among us. Our venerated forefathers partly 
believed it, and in their solicitude for their pos- 
terity, sought the aid of civil government as a 
security for the support of religious institutions 
ninong them. But, however such aid may 
have answered for the time, experience, it is 
believed, has every where shown itto have been 
embarrassing to the interests of true piety, and 


one portion of the country after another has 


cast it off as an iacumbrance. 
The experiment may now be regarded as 


fairly in progress, whether the influence which | 


the gospel shall exert over the community will 
secure from it the support of its institutions; or 
in other words, whether this religion may be 
regarded as in any sense a self-supporting 
system. 

” We have full confidence, Mr. President, in 
the success of this experiment. ‘The spirit 
which this religion requires, and is suited to 
produce, we think, lays the foundation for this 
confidence. Instead of self, which is the main- 
spring in the movements of the world, self in- 
terest, self importance, it makes prominent the 
great interests of Christ’s kingdom, and bids 
each one seek not his own, but the things which 
are Jesus Christ’s. ‘This is the spirit of true be- 
neficence. And where it can be found to exist 
in any considerable portion of any community, 
we have a security bor at least the support of 
religious institutions among them. The efforts 
and sacrifices which are found necessary in any 
place to support the Christian ministry, are best 
adapted of any means to give success to that 
ministry. In those parts of the country where 
there are not found those who have fe 
ciently the influence of the gospel to prepare 
them to unite for the support of its institutions, 


or where they are unable to do it, there is the | 


field of operation for institutions like this whose 


anniversary we celebrate,—institutions which | 


grow directly out of the spirit of the gospel, and 
which seem to have been provided for in the 
very outset of the Christian religion; and had 
men in after ages as earnestly sought the sanc- 
tion of divine authority for missionary opera- 
tions, as for their favorite modes of worship and 
forms of ecclesiastical organization, we should 
have had less of that faith without works, 
which is dead, being alone. 

These organizations, Mr. President, are the 
safeguards of our religious institutions, the only 
hope of the multitudes of solitary disciples, 
scattered as sheep upon the mountains without 
ashepherd. They should be regarded as per- 
manent institutions,—not an expedient for some 
temporary emergency,—but as a constituent 
part of the means which are to be employed for 
the support and spread of the gospel. Our 
churches should deem it as incumbent upon 
therm to sustain the missionary cause, as to su})- 
port their own minister, Let them withbold 
their aid from these societies, let these socie- 








nm Then | 
their influence upon the moral world is very ex- | 
tensive. They are not insulated—they are citi- | 


forefathers, 


extent fields for missionary effort. 
liarly ardent desire for the everlasting salvation | 


We have been wold | 


elt suffi- | 


JOSEPH TRACY, EDITOR. 





ties cease to make their appropriations, and 
nearly one third of the ministers of New Eng- 
lag are deprived of what goes to make out the 
means of their scanty support. 

By the operation of such means as we have 
now been considering, have our institutions 
in this country hitherto moved on with an inter- 
est which has no where else been known, and 


| We trust are destined to move on in ages yet to 
pursed, prodigal, reckless, the sailor throws | 


come with an increasing interest and extended 
influence, Notwithstanding all the embarrass- 
ments which have been experienced, we have 
this encouraging fact,—that greater success has 
been given to the gospel ainong us under the 
present order of things than to any other portion 
of the Christian world. 

In this respect, the example of Massachusetts 
has ever been looked to with peculiar interest. 
Here religious institutions have not merely been 
sustained, but when new organizations were 
deemed of vital iniportance, they have been 
raised up, disencumbered of funds, and in the 
midst of difficulties which have no where else 
been known, The efforts which have been 
made for this purpose, may be regarded as an 
example of what may he done for the world, 
when the churches shal, become awake to their 
duty. 

These churches, it would seem, can never 
again forget the Captain of their salvation. An 
impulse has been given to their faith, and their 
zeal in his service, which, it is hoped, will pre- 
pare them to move on in the frout rank for the 
conversion of the world, Let them never tire, 
but be ready to every good work, and results 
will be witnessed among themselves, which 
they have as yet hardly dared to anticipate. In 
reference to the painful separations which have 
now so generally taken place, the language of 
the Apostle in a qualified sense may be appro- 
printed for their encouragement, “ If the cust- 
ings of. them away be the reconciling of the 
world, what shall the receiving of them be but 
life from the dead?” 

But, Mr. President, in view of the whole 
country, we cannot but feel that there remains 
yet much land to be possessed. Of the five mil- 
lions in the valley of the west, one half of whom 
are said not yet to have chosen their religion, 
I forbear to speak. Itis the part of those whose 
opportunities have furnished them with infor- 
mation of which IT am not possessed, But it 
does not become us to forget that we have ex- 
tensive moral wastes in New England. It may 
not be so well known to the descendants of the 
pilgrims as to others, that portions of New 
England were originally settled with men who 
were not of the blood nor of the spirit of their 
These regions are still to a great 
‘There are 
other and extensive portions of country, which 


| are so broken, and where the population is so 


seattered, that it is with great difficulty they 
can be united in the support of religious institu- 
tions. Among our distant hills and mountains 
we have many a parish for a Felix Neff, could 
men of his spirit be found to occupy them. In 
the northern part of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Maine, the people are yet toa great extent 
destitute of the means of grace. Of New 
Hampshire, I can speak with more definiteness. 
Of the 225 towns in that state, less than 90 en- 
Joy the labors of a settled ministry of the 
Congregational or Presbyterian denominations. 
Some 30 other towns enjoy the labors of men of 
these denominations a part or the whole of the 
time. Leaving more than 100 towns in which 


| they have no preaching from these denomina- 
Sir, may it appear in that great day when the | 
sea shall give up her dead, that we have re- | 


tions. Now, Sir, we have men of other de- 


nominations in our state, laboring with zeal and 
energy for the spiritual good of the people, and 


| with whom it is a privilege to labor in the vine- 
| yard of our Lord. 
| itis feared, have been neglectful of these desti- 
| tute portions of our state. 


But they, equally with us, 


In some places they 
have societies, but in very few can they Le con- 
sidered as well established, or as exerting any- 
thing like a general influence. In the greater 
portion of these towns they have only occasion- 
al preaching in school houses and private houses, 
and in some of them there is no religious in- 
struction given, 

In one entire county, there are but two Con- 
gregational ministers. In another, there are 
more than a dozen towns lying nearly in a 
body, where they have no settled minister of 
the above named denomination, and no preach- 
ing but by illiterate men. In the oldest county 
in the state, in some parts of which there were 
once prosperous churches and venerable minis- 
ters, more than one half of the towns are now 
destitute, and for any thing that appears, must 
in most Instances remain so, unless some foreign 
influence can be brought to bear upon them. 
On the eastern border of the state, adjoining 
Maine, you may commence some 20 miles only 
from the sea coast and travel northward to the 
White Hills and to Canada, a distance of more 
than 150 iniles, and not pass through a town 
where there is a settled ininister, tn two places 
only is there Congregational preaching. 

Now, in view of destitutions like these, Mr. 
Presislent, for these are only a specimen of 
what is known elsewhere in New England, the 
question comes up with overwhelming interest, 


| whatis to be done? ‘The sugyestion has more 


than once occurred to my mind, whether it can 
be expected that we can move on with success 


| to the world’s conversion, with New England 


as it is? 

It would be desirable if we could direct all 
our energies to the west, or to the heathen 
world; but can we,—ought we, while our 
brethren, our kindred according to the flesh, 
around us and in the midst of us, are perishing 
for the bread of life? 

In regard tothe unhappy moral and social 
condition of the people in these destitute places, 
the half has not and cannot be told. Here and 
there an individual is awake to the condition of 
his family and his neighbors; but every pros- 
pect of an improvement in their condition 1s so 
disheartening, that their solicitude only ends in 
despair! ‘There are not a few of the scattered 
disciples of our Lord, who never expect to en- 
joy the labors of a minister of the gospel. It 
was not long since that I suggested to a venera- 
ble man of this character, who had brought up 
his family in one of these destitute places, that 
in his case the thing was even possible; that the 
attention of the Christian community had been 
directed particularly to his town; and he even 
wept for joy, and declared that could he see the 
ministry established there he could die in peace. 
But recent intelligence has brought the informa- 
tion that he is so rapidly approaching his end, 
that he can never realize the desire of his heart! 
In most of these destitute places, there are a 
few who are realy to unite for the support of 
religions institutions, and to make efforts and 
submit to sacrifices for this purpose, which have 
never been conceived of in the more favored 
portions of the country. 

But in respect to the great body of the people 
in these «lestitute places, they are utterly regar«- 
less of the soul. They live and die so from 
generation to generation. ‘The young grow up 
without religious instruction or restraint, and 
are prepared for a full participation in all the 
errors and vices of the times. Here intempe- 
rance prevails with almost unabated influence, 
and infidelity would reign triumphant, were it 
not held in check by the fearful providence of 
God. Itis here that is felt, without any mit 
igating circumstance or Counteratting influence, 


| like these? 
| Nuinerous other places, where, if the labors of a 


whatever is exceptionalile in the Christian com- 
munity,—the bitter controversies ahd esinten- 
tions in churches, the failure of ministers and 
Christians. It is here, as the agitated waters 
subside, the filthy sediment settles away. 

ut, Mr. President, we have too much confi- 
dence in the power of the gospel over sin, to 
give up these places as hopeless. Uftheir case 
be bad, means adequate must be applied; and 
where sin has abounded, we shall have the 
happiness of seeing that grace will much more 
abound. Where are now some of our most 
jeyful and prosperous churches? Have they 
notin many instances been raised up in places 
It is not to be doubted that there are 


faithful ministry could be enjoyed but a few 
years, churches would be raised up, who would 
delight to co-operate with us in sustaining all 
| the great and good objects of the day. Ina 
county with which Lam acquainted, where, of 
the 20 churches, 16 have been ruised up by the 
' aid of domestic missions, not much less than 
$2000 a year are raised for benevolent pur- 
| poses. In one of these places, where $50 was 
appropriated the last winter for the support of 
the minister, $63 were the next week contribu. 
ted to foreign missions. It is not to be doubted, 
Mr. President, that domestic missions are great- 
ly needed—that there is abundant encourage- 
ment for such efforts, and that they must be 
| sustained. Go on, Sir, in the work which you 
| have hitherto so successfully prosecuted, Con- 
| strained by the love of Christ, go on till it may 
he sail of Massachusetts, that every family has 
| the gospel preached to them; and you will 
| wake up the spirit which has put the Bible into 
| every family inthe land. Then shall we show 
to the work!, that religion can be sustained with- 
out the aid of government, whether or not 
| government can be sustained without the influ- 
| ence of religion. 





PRISON DISCIPLINE SOCIETY. 
REMARKS OF REV. N. ADAMS 
Resolved, That the operations of the Prison 
| Discipline Society deserve the attentive study of 
every minister and Christian,as affording sublime 
| and interesting illustrations of the great princi- 
| ples of the Gospel 
Mr. Cuainman,—The secret of the success 
| of the Prison Discipline Society, is its use of the 
| great principle of the gospel, Love to the 
| Guilly. [tis this which inakes the gospel the 
power of God and the wisdom of God unto sal- 
vation, We do not sufficiently understand this 
| great central principle of the gospel. ‘To many 
it ig an inconsistency and absurdity, When 
they spenk of love of God to sinners, they do 
not seem really to believe that he loves thein. 
They have conceived the idea that God hates a 
| sinner in his body and soul, from the crown of 
his head to the sole of his fuot, in his plough- 
ing, and sowing, and reaping. The provision 
which he has made for his salvation appears a 
cold and dbstract appointment, which, after all, 
they feel it difficult to reconcile with His hatred 
of sinners; and when He spenks of His love to 
sinners, there is in their minds a suspicion of 
insincerity on His part. Now we know that 
while God hates sin, and will punish the in- 
corrigibly guilty, His heart overflows with the 
most intense love for man. But here is the 
) distinction, for the want of which many walk in 
} darkness in regard to thie subject: [tts a love, 
not of complacency but of good will; a good will 
| that is infinite—and compassion and concern 
which God alone can feel. O, that some master 
mind would rise amongst us to unfold this theme, 
and make men see and feel that God’s hatred 
of sin is not inconsistent with intense love for 
the guilty. Is the author of the Treatise on the 
Freedom of the Will the only man who is ever 
| to live, that will pour daylight on the strong, 
| distinctive features of the Gospel!”"—*O, rise 
} some other such!"*—who shall echo along the 
| shores of this revolted world, and over its 
| mountains, and down its vales, and into its 
|} palaces and hamlets, and into every soul, the 
| songs that angels, drawing near this guilty earth, 
were not deterred by their views of the holi- 
ness of Gow, and his hatred of sin, from sing- 
ing:—** G@ooD WILL to men.” 

Mr. Chairman, the Prison Discipline Society 
is illustrating this great principle better than 
any other institution, because it comes into 
most peculiar contact with great sinners. ‘This 
Society, like the gospel, acts in accordance with 
the well known laws of our minds. » For ine 
stance, it seems to remember that guilt becomes 
shatne; as in Adam, who fled and hid himself as 
soon as he had sinned; and also that guilt be- 
gets fear: ‘IT heard thy voice,” said the first 
transgressor, “ and was afraid.’ While these 
two states of mind continued, it was impossible 
for the sinner to approach God; and hence the 
early promise of « Saviour, by which his fears 
were calmed, his mind. soothed, and hope ex- 
cited. This still isa great object with God in 
all his intercourse with a sinner, to excite 
hope, to convince him that God has good will 
and compassion towards him, and thus remove 
that shame and fear which conscious guilt pro 
duces, and which acts inthe mind as a principle 
of repulsion from God, And w hen the convict- 
ed sinner feels that there is mercy for him, 
then ariseth light upon his darkness, which 
brings him to God, Now itis upon this princi 
ple that the Prison Discipline Society proceeds, 
and to this we ascribe all the good it has ever 
done 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, you have seen a 
man carried to the State Prison. Of all the 
sights which the eye of mercy looks upon, there 
is hardly one that wakes up such feelings ng 
this. He comes from the vehicle, and his arms 
are pinioned; the officers lead him to the en- 
closure; the outer gate opens to receive him; 
he stands within, and the palisndes are all 
around him,so high that they are dreadful 
Gangs of convicts are at work in the parti-col 
ored dress: the guard stand over them with pre- 
sented fire arms: the curious men look up as he 

| passes along, and upon the faces of some of ther 
is ** grinning infamy,” and upon others, com- 
passion. He draws nenr the jail house. Its 
grated windows fill him with horror: the iron 
door opens with a noise: the sound of his first 
foot fall in the entry echoes, and terrifies him; 
his cell door receives the key; he has gone in 

| Huge, massy walls oppress him almost to suffo- 

| ention, Now he feels that he is a convict, if he 
did not realise it before. Perhaps he came 
along obstinately and in anger; or with. despe- 

| ration, swearing profanely that he would brave 
all the terrors of his punishment. But now the 
consciousness of being a convict has touched 

| his proud heart. If his cell has a window in it, 

| he looks out upon the busy, noisy, free, and to 
him happy world, and the contrasts to his own 
condition makes him feel again what it is to be 
a convict, Perhaps he has a wife: she is 
now the convict’s wife: the playmates of his 
little chiklren will think, if not say to them 
your father is in the State Prison. He recalis 
the circumstances of hie trial; the looke and 
words of the witnesses; the appearance of the 
jury, when a disclosure from a witness made 
hie guilt unquestionable, He feels therefore 
that he is an abandoned sinner; the law, with 
remorseless and iron hand, has consigned him to 
to eternal ignominy and infamy amongs men, 
and his soul is filled with agony, and his tongue 
with loud distress. A sound atthe door dis 
turbs him: an eye is peering In at him through 
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the hole in the top of the door; his first feeling 
is that of shame; he cannot bear that any one 
should see him—in prison! His next feeling is 
that of fear:—** Art thou come to torment me?” 
Akind voice addresses him, “ my friend!” — 
and after the interchange of salututions—‘‘ my 
friend, Gop looks down upon you with infinite 
compassion.” The walls of the prison keep 
silence at such a word. “ You feel that you 
are an outcast from men; but God, your Maker, 
has not cast you off: the Saviour that died for 
you—has mercy for you.” The man sits down 
at the cenvict’s side, opens the Bible, reads to 
him of a womhan who was a sinner, that came 
to the sinner’s Friend, and would net pour the 
box of ointment which she had bought, perhaps 
with her all, upon His sacred head, but went 
behind him as he sat at meat, and brake it upon 
his feet: and the Saviour looked upon her in 
compassion and mercy, and she went in peace. 
Then he prays with him, and calms his agitated 
‘mind, and as he gees away, turns down the leaf 
that bears the name ef Mary Magdalene, and 
the penitent thief, and Saul of Tarsus, and 
‘teaves the Brace in the cell. ‘The teuth which 
these affecting histories combine te make upon 
his mind begins to act upon his heart. His eye 
meets that passage, “ This-is a faithful saying 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners,—of whom 
fam chief.” And again—* wherefore He is 
able to save unlo the -ullermost all that come 
unto God by Him.” He questions with him- 
self whether he<s not the uttermost towards 
hell; yet there is mercy even for him. Then 
‘love, the love of compassion and good will, from 
the lips of his teacher and from the Bible, be- 
gets hope, and hope grows up to confidence, 
and confiklence leads te reconcilation and par- 
don. And now while opportunities of sin are 
withheld, and restraint upon the indulgence 0 
passions is continued, the gospel does its work, | 
and he, who went in a lion or a tiger, is one of | 
the lambs of Christ! ‘The Spirit of God takes | 
up his abode in that cell, and the dawn of} 
heaven is there. 
Sir, is this a fancy sketch? You have heard 
from the Report just read, that itis literally true. 
The mayors of the Auburn State Prison, vot 





to the Legislature of New York in January of 
this year, says, that 43 former convicts of that! 
Prison are now consistent professors of religion. 5 
This hae been ascertained by letters from credi- | 
ble gentlemen to the chaplain. In addition to; 
this, it says that one halfof all who have ever, 
been there are now decidedly reformed, andt 
good citizens, and only one sixth of all are un- 
improved. ' 

en the secret of all this success is the ad- | 
mixture of love and mercy with restraint and! 
punishment. ‘The latter without the former | 
leaves the prisoner ferocious, and as much, if, 
not more, the child of hell. Sir, the success of ' 
Prison Discipline is owing to the gospel, whose , 
Saviour, and the love of whose God, are om-| 
ployed to reconcile the guilty and alienated | 
mind of the transgressor, No such effects 
were ever known where the gospel was un- 
known, A prison without a gospel is a Tar-! 
peian Rock, where the soul dies, as certainly | 
as the body was killed when hurled from that 
fatal eminence in Rome. 

Ve are under obligations to those antite, | 
who set before our eyes on their canvass some 
of the transactions which embody the great! 
truths and principles of the gospel. No one 
who has seen the ‘Christ Rejected,’’ or the 
* Departure of the Israelites,” can refrain from | 
acknowledging his gratitude to those who have | 
given him such vivid impressions of interesting | 
and thrilling Scripture scenes, and through 
them, of important truths. But, Sir, the Prison 
Discipline Society draws out to our view the 
great principle of the love of Gol to the guilty, | 
illustrates it, and by the use of extreme cases, 
which none can help perceiving, and ackuow- 
ledging to be decisive tests of the power applied, | 
it gives ue all ineteuction, by experiment and 
success, concerning the great principles of the 
gospel. Istand here as a minister of reconcilia- | 
tion, to express my own obligations, and I may 
say without presumption, those of many of my 
brethren, for all that we have learned from this 
Society concerning the practical power of the 
gospel; and J cannot but believe that the more 
the Society is regarded in this light by ministers 
and Christians, the more it will be loved and 
prized and sustained as an invaluable institution, 
and the source of inestimable blessings. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Minutes of the Nineteeth Annual Meeting. 

The Society held its Nineteenth Annual Meet- | 
ing in the Vestry of Park Street Church, Bos-| 
ton, on Monday, May 25, at 4 o’clock, P. M. 

The Hon. Samuel Hubbard, L. L. D., Presi- | 
dent of the Society, being absent from the city, | 
the Hon. William Reed, a Vice President of | 
‘the Society, took the chair. | 

The Rev. Ralph Emerson, D. D. of Anido- 
ver, led in addressing the throne of divine grace. 

The Treasurer presented his Annual Report, | 
certified by the Hon. Pliny Cutler, as Auditor, | 
ani the same was read and adopted. 

The reading of the Report of the Directors | 
was postponed to the time of the public meeting 
to be held in the evening. 

The ey! adjourned to meet at half’ past | 
7 o'clock, P. M. in Park Street Church. 

The Society met according to adjournment. | 

The services were commenced with prayer 
hy the Rev. Dr. Bates, President of the Mid- 
dlebury College. 

An abstract of the Report was read by the 
Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Cogswell. 

On motion of Rev. John Spaulding, of Cin-| 
cinnati, Ohio, Secretary of the Western Edu-| 
cation Society, seconded by Rev. Theron Bald- | 
win, of Jacksonville, Ilinois, 

Resolved, That the Report, an abstract of | 
which has now been read, be accepted and} 
adoptel, and be printed under the direction of 
the Executive Committee. 


Mr. Spaukling remarked, 


‘Let that Report go out, richly laden as it is 
with facts, to tell the world what the Society has 
done—that it has aided 2258 young men in their 
preparation for the ministry of the gospel —700 
of whom have already entered upon their work 
as messengers of grace to lost men, and 50 of 
avhonwhave gone to.tell the heathen the story 
of the cross. ‘Let it go out to tell the world 
what the Society .is now doing—1040 young 
men now aided, 100 of whom will enter the 
ministry the present year. Let it be published, 
eek the abo and benevolent of the | 

srospective -usefulness of this Society to the 
church and the workl. Ah, Sir, what prophet 
ean foretell all the glovious results!’ What an- 
gel can estimate thein, as the souls saved through 
its instrumentality come from the east and the 
west, from the north and the south, and sit| 
down wih Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the} 
kingdom of glory! And.if for no otherf reason, | 
Jet it be published, because this society lifts high 
the standard of ministesial qualifications, and is | 
raising up a ministry adapted to the state of | 
mind in our ceuntry, and to the wants of a/ 
world. 

Such a day of mental excitement the world | 
sever saw. Ju all the attitudes in which mind 
can meet mind, discussion, and argument, and 
eloquent appeal go on. 

ut Wisest statesmen are inquiring for some | 
regulating power, by which our liberties may | 
be secured, and our prosperity becorne lasting | 
and abundant as the waves of the sea. Of late, 
attention has been directed partieularly to the 
west. Much kas been said about the great | 
valley, though balf has nat been told. Its ex- 
tent and fertility, its mineral wealth, its com- 
mercial facilities, its woral and political power, | 
have not been over-rated. It must become the! 
heart of the nation. ‘The mighty muscles which 
bound its sides, and bind it into the system, and | 
the thousand arteries which give it life and | 
vigor, bespeak its power. Forty years ogo, it! 














| among whom, has it been otherwise? 


was amere child. Now itisa giant. And if 
suffered to grow unimpeded, in 25 years five mil- 
lions will have become 15:—in 50 years, there 
will be 40 millions, and hy the close of the 
present century, 100 millions. ‘The West, too, 
possesses a mind marked with strong features. 
Like its rivers, mountains and prairies, it is 
formed on a grand scale. The Qhio farmer, 
who annually floats with his produce 1500 or 
2000 miles, to market, and the Missouri hunter, 
who takes his beaver as many miles west of St. 
Louis, and the merchant, who is almost as fa- 
miliar with the streets of New Grleans and 
Boston, as he is with those of his own native 
Cincinnati, learn extensively the measurement 
of men and things. ‘The western mind is also 
independent and fearless. Its rush is like th 
of the ocean wave. Itis excitabte and fond of 
excitement; so much so that even painlul sen- 
sations seem preferable to the dull prosings of 
apathy. And while there is much intelligence 
in the West, so that their large towns and cities 
in some respects compare well with those of the 
East, still, there is a mighty mass of uneducated 
mind—of mind bearing the image of almost 
every nation ander heaven, capable of being 
controled by prejudice or fanaticism, or the 
wild frenzy of political ambition—and capable, 
too, with the blessing of heaven, of sanctifica- 
tion and salvation, ‘To pervert this empire ef 
mind, the man of sin is awake;—to control it, 
the Roman abomination of desolation is at work. 
The problem—whether it shall be sanctified— 
whether the heart of ourcountry shall beat free, 
and virtuous, and streng, and forever—this pro- 
Lem isto be solved. And its solution wil] turn 
on the question, whether we are to have a minis- 
try endowed with the highest order of cultivaled 
talents and piety, such a mintisry as the Amer- 
ican Education a is furnishing. With 
this, we may be safe. Without it, sure as the 
frosts of Autumn strip the forests of their foliage, 
we are undone. If proof is wanted, it comes 
from every page of the world’s history. No- 
where have knowle' and piety flourished— 
nowhere have law and the rights of man been 
respected, except where the labors of an en- 





lightened and pious ministry have been enjoyed. | 
Such a ministry is the ordained instrumentality | 
of heaven to restrain depravity, and promote all | 
that renders existence desirable. dnd such a | 
ministry we must have. When | thus speak, I 
do but echo a sentiment which is adopted by | 
our most discerning men. ‘The West, encour- 
aged by your example and benefjcence, is wak- 
ing up to the work of educating her sons for the 
ministry. We feel that this work must be done, 
while other works of benevolence must not be 
left undone. Aud, Sir, it is our settled convic- 
tion, that if the giant, cradled in that valley, is 
allowed to go from the nursery with his deprav- 
ity unchecked, when some emergency shall call 
forth his terific strength, all the military power 
in the land will not be able to keep the gates of 
our freedom on their hinges. I will only add, | 
go on in this good work. The benevolent wil! 
not suffer you to languish for the want of funds. 
And what is infinitely beter, God will pour 
blessings upon you, richer than showers of gold, 

On motion of Rev. James Hoby, of Birming- 
ham, England, seconded by Rev. Justin Kd- 
wards, D. D. of Andover; 

Resolved, ‘That the subject of spiritual educa- 
tion as it respects the ministry, is, in all its 
bearings and relations, one of inconceivable im- 
portance to the well being of the church and the 
world. 

On motion of Rev. Edward N. Kirk, of Al- 
bany, N. ¥. seconded by Rev. Elisha Fisk, of 
Wrentham; 

Resolved, That the Church of Christ is placed 
by him under the most solemn responsibility, | 
rightly to perpetuate the gospel ministry ;—that 
this is to be effected by the exercise of all that 
agency, which is adapted to the conversion and 
sanctification of young men, especially by prayer | 
for academies, colleges, and theological semi- 
uaries, and, by »rovading the pecuniary means 
to educaie li igen and pious young men, unul 
the wants of the werld are supplied. 

On motion of Rev. Sylvester Holmes, of New 
Bedford, seconded by Rev. Francis A. Cox, L. 
L. D. of Hackney, England; 

Resolved, That the American Education So- 
ciety is engaged in a design which has a most 
direct and important bearing on the conversion 
of the world to Christ. 

Mr. Holines said; 


Mr. Presipent,—The business of doing good 
is unlike every thing else. Here various classes 
may meet in the same field, and operate in per- 
fect harmony, in producing one common result. 
The field is the world, and the end to be accom- 
plished, its entire consecration to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

In the resolution which I have now presented, 
the A. E. S. proposes to itself this object, and 
claims patronage on this ground. Every other 
nonevelont enterprise has the same end in view, 
and asks the prayers and contributions of the 
church for the same reason. ‘To worldly minds 
it may seem strange that so much machinery 
can be moved with so little friction. 1 appre- 

end, Sir, the true reason is, that good men 
think more about the blessedness of having the 
thing done, than the honor of having done it 
themselves. 

The resolution asserts, that the objects of 
your Society have a direct bearing on the con- 
version of the workl. The truth of this will be 
most manifest, if we consider the inseparable 
connection between the ministry and the moral- 
ity and piety of the church and world. This is 
a connection everywhere admitted in the Bible, 
everywhere recorded in history, and told by the 
passing events of every day. Among the chil- 
dren of Israel it was ever, “ like people, like 
priest;” and where, Mr. President, when, and 
When 
you know the minister of a congregation, you 
may determine with great accuracy the moral 
and religious character of that people. The 
same is true of every people and sect. 

This, Sir, is precisely what we should expect 
from the admitted origin of the ministry, its cer- 
emonies, its objects, and its appropriate duties. 

Whether a man be a believer in one God, or 
twenty, he supposes his ministers have been 
sent by his God or gods—that they have a more 
familiar intercourse with the invisible world 
than he has himself,—and as man is naturally 
a religious being, he will have about him = min- 
isters of some kind, and by them he will, he must | 
be influenced in all moral and religious subjects. 
How imposing, Sir, are the ceremonies by 
which the Christian minister is inducted into his 
office,—and by his hands the rites of religion 
are performed, and its ordinances dispensed. 
But more ;—this man stands up in the holy place, 
on the sacred day, and with the divine book be- 
fore him, he professes to teach man his duty, 
and he enforces his message by exhibiting the 
rewards and panishments attendant on obedi- 
ence or disobedience. This is the man who is 
admitted to the family circle in the hour of sor- 
row, who is called to the chamber of death, 
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who answers the last inquiry of the dying man. 
Every thing about the man who sits in Moses’ 
seat, no matter how he got there, gives him an 
influence wide and deep over the religion and 


| morality of the world, 


Suppose, Sir, we just look a moment at the 
world and see if things are so. Yonder isa 
parish with a minister fifty years behind the 
age. He is forever talking about charity be- 
ginning at home, mercy befure sacrifice, and 
the like. What sort of a people do you think | 
he has? ‘They are well skilled in seli-love— 
their plans never go beyond the parish lines, 
and but seldom does their benevolence find the 
parsonage house. Such teaching is the death- 
warrant of religious institutions at home. You 
may as well send an Agent into the parish grave 
yard to collect funds, as among such a people. | 

Again, I find a minister standing off from the 
temperance movements of the day. He drinks 
temperately!—owxy for his stomach’s sake, and 
often infirmities! What, Sir, do you think a 


| of the lesson, and a faithful application of it to 


| school must be, to a great extent, in proportion 


temperance agent would dothere? [ have seen) 
the experiment made by one of the ablest agents | 
of the day. All he could do was, to get the! 
name of one deacon on trial, He soon drank | 
again, that he might feel better! ! , | 

In another place you find a man of indecision, 
—speaking half in the language of Israel, and 
half in that of Ashelod. The people under such 
a ministry you will find ever learning, but never 
able to come to a knowledge of the truth. Let| 
the minister be delighted with every new doc- 
trine, as if novelty were improvement, aud his 
people will be tike the Athenians, coming to- 
gether only to see and hear something new. 

If the minister be a cold teacher of metaphys- 
ical theology, his people may have religious 
heads, but their hearts will have the chill of 
death upon them. You may as well burn the 
world by mountains of ice, as convert and save 
it by such a ministry. I might continue such 
remarks, but t only add, that where you estab- 
lish and continue a faithful ministry, you will 
find among that people the fruits of holiness, and 
the end will be eternal life. 

Sir, you can never convert the world without 
a living ministry. You may have Bibles, tracts, 
and all sorts of moral machinery, without min- 
isters, and you cannot enlighten and save men. 
These things being so, Mr. President, the man 
who opens and shuts the entrance to the school 
of the prophets, acts upon the morals of the 
world on an extended scale. I would only add 
the importance of giving, without delay, a faith- 
ful, able, and devoted ministry to every people 
on earth. Such, [ apprehend, to be the charac- 
ter of the ministers, which it ie the object of | 
your Society to multiply. Sir, there is a mis-| 
take, asad mistake abroad in the world, that 
teachers of feeble intellect and doubiful charac- | 
ter are better than none. ‘This may be true in| 
matters belonging to this world, but not in reli- 
gion. No, Sir, let my child be taught right in 
that which relates to his soul, or, let him not be} 
taught at all. You may multiply such lights, 
till you fill the world with darkness. 

On motion of Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D. 
D. seconded by Rev. Warren Fay, D. D.; 

Resolved, ‘That the spirit of the gospel, and | 
the times in which we live, demand, that those | 
who now enter the sacred ministry, be men of | 
unbounded benevolence and unbounded trust in 
God; and that it should be the paramount ob-| 
ject of their preparatory discipline to furnish 
them with these high moral qualifications, Ad-| 
tresses were made by Rev. Messrs. Spaulding, 
Hoby, Kirk, Holmes, Cox and Skinner. 

The public services were then closed with 
the benediction by Rev. John H. Church, D. p.! 
of Pelham, N. H. | 

The other addresses were not received till our sheet | 
was nearly full, and must be deferred till next week. 








AMERICAN DOCTRINAL TRACT SOCIETY. 

The sixth anniversary of the American Doe- 
trinal Tract Society, was held at Park street 
Vestry, Boston, May 27th, 1835. 

The Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. the Presi- 
dent of the Society, took the chair, and opened 
the meeting with prayer. ‘The Reports of the 
Executive Committee and the Treasurer were 
then read, after which the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year. 

Rev. Leonard Woods, D. b. President; Rev. 
David Porter, D. D. Rev. James Richards, D. 
D. Rev. Ethan Smith, Rev. Calvin Park, D. D. 
Rev. ‘Theophilus Packard, D. D. Rev. John H. 


Bennet ‘l'yler, D. D. Rev. Nathaniel Heweut, 
D. D. Hon. Charles Marsh, Rev. Enoch Pond, 
Vice Presidents; Rev. Jonas Perkins, Record- 
ing Secretary; Rev. Sewall Harding, Corres- 
ponding Secretary; Dea. Daniel Safford, Trea- 
surer; Dea. Daniel Noyes, Auditor; Rev. Rich- 





j ard S. Storrs, Rev. Asa Rand, Rev. Jacob Ide, 


Rev. Samuel W. Colburn, Rev. Alvan Cobb, 
Rev. David Brigham, Mr. 'T. R. Marvin, Exec.| 
utive Committee. 

Froin the Reports of the Excoution Ovrnrnsis 
tee, it appeared that the Society had until quite 
recently been withoutany Agent to present their 
claims to the attention of the churches and the 
community. Little therefore had been attempt- 
ed, and of course but little accomplished. The 
officers to whom the direction of the Society 
has been entrusted, have felt an increasing sense 
of the great importance of this Association, and 
have been earnestly desirous that its object and 
its claims to public patronage should be exten- 
sively spread before the public. Accordingly 
they have for the two years past been seeking 
for the services of a suitable Agent to commu- 
nicate with the churches in regard to the objects 
and claims of this Society, And they are hap- 
py now to be able to state, that they have at 
length made an arrangement with Rev. Sewall 
Harding of Waltham, by which he will be ab-) 
sent from his people for the ensuing year, and | 
actas our Agent. By him the object will be 
commended to the consideration of the chureh- 
es. And the Committee feel assured that the 
churches founded by the Pilgrims—that all who 
are built on the foundation of the Prophets and 
Apostles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone, will not falsely estimate or lightly 
esteem the efforts of our Association, whose 
object is to spread before the community clear 
and distinet views of divine truth. And they do 
hope that the friends of truth will duly consider 
the importance of doctrinal instruction, and give 
us their prayers and their substantial aid. The 
Committee will greatly need increase of funds 
to enable them during the ensuing year to pub- 
lish new tracts, establish new depositories, and 
disseminate the great doctrines of godliness far 
and wide among the destitute. And they here- 
by ask the churches to give them the means—to 
supply themselves with our ‘Tracts—to scatter 
them among their friends, and to accompany all 
their efforts with the prayer of Him who knew 
the influence of Trutu, and who is able to give 
it —- *“* Sanelify them through thy truth, 
thy word is truth.” 








For the Boston Recorder. 

SABBATH SCHOOL CONVENTION, 

Ata Convention of Sabbath School teachers, 
superintendents, pastors, and other friends of 
Sabbath Schools, within the limits of the Har- 
mony Conference of Churches, held at the 
meetinghouse of the Rev. Mr. Larned, in Mill- 
bury, May 20, 1885, the meeting was or- 
ganized by the appointment of Rev. John Wille, 
of Grafton, as Moderator, and Rev. Charles 
Forbush, of Northbridge, as Scribe. Prayer 
was offered by Rev. David A. Grosvenor, of 
Uxbridge. ‘The following topics were then sus- 
tained and enforced by appropriate argument 
and interesting remarks. 

With regard to teachers, that they should make 
it the primary and constant object, to labor for 
the immediate conversion of their pupils, and 
that they have reason to expect, with the bles- 
sing of God, the happiest results from faithful 
and persevering effort. From the nature of the 
object and duty of the teacher, it was therefore 
argued, that piety, ardent and enlightened in the 
duties and doctrines of religion was necessary, 
as a general rule, to constitute an efficient teach- 
er; also an aptness to teach, a love of the work, 
a familiar and easy address, a thorough, prayer- 
ful and seasonable preparation upon the subjects 


the heart and life, with a deep sense of personal 
responsibility to the Head of the church. 
regard to members, it was shown to be im- 
portant that all practicable means be employed 
to increase the number. The usefulness of a 





to the number of its members. In order there- 
fore to secure the greatest amount of good, epe-| 
cial and unwearied efforts shoukd be made to 
bring all of all classes under its influence, espe- 
cially children and youth, fur whom it was more 
particularly designed, ani! to whom the greatest 
advantages may be calculated to accrue from it. 
The TY of moral and religious duty, as 
taught in the Sabbath School, have an impor 


tant bearing upon the character and highest in- 
terests of men for time and eternity, both upon 
the individual, the church, the nation and the 
world. Its claims therefore, are as strong as 
these interests are great,—claims for the co-op- 
eration and salutary example of all adult persons. 
In regard to the superintendent, it was shown 
that his office was one of great responsibility, 
requiring enlarged and active piety, and the 
harmonious and prompt co-operation of the 
church in furnishing the means, in united la- 
bors and prayers, in all measures and meetings 
touching the interests of the school. ‘ 
‘There were present at this Convention, eight 
pastors, eleven superintendents, and eighty-four 
teachers. A high interest was sustained through- | 
out the meeting, and also increased hy the pre- 
sence and co-operation of Rev. Mr. Bullard, 
Secretary and General Agent of the Mass. S. S. 
Society. It is hoped that this meeting will lead 
the friends of Sabbath Schools throughout the 
Harmony Conference, to more fidelity and ef- 
fort, and that the interest in the cause, and the 
number of pupils willbe increased, The ex- 
ercises of the occasion were closed with prayer | 


by Rev. Mr, Peatt, of Ward. 
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REVIVAL IN CEYLON. 


A letter from the Rev. Daniel Poor has been re- | 
ceived at the Missionary Rooms, giving an account of 
the commencement of a most interesting Revival in | 
Ceylon. It commenced at a protracted meeting, in 
November last, and promised, early in December, to | 
be more extensive and powerful than either of the 
former revivals in connection with that mission. We) 
sat down, intending so to abridge the account, as to 
bring it within the space at our command; but we 
find it impracticable. Our readers will be better | 
pleased and more profited, to have the whole account 
next week. 





WESTERN COLLEGES 
AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The seventeenth report of the Presbyterian Educa- 
tion Society contains some rather startling facts. | 
That Society has 490 beneficiaries, in 84 institutions. 
The appropriations for them the last year arnounted to 
$25,601, or $52,25 each. The amount earned by 
them by manual labor was $7,825,65; earned by 
teaching, $2,897,32. Earned in New York, by la- 
bor, $3,678,79, by teaching, $1,915,18; in New- 
Jersey, labor, $130,50, teaching, $109; in Penn- 
sylvania, labor, $226,26, teaching, $258,80; Ohio 
and Indiana, labor, $3,325,64, teaching, $515,47; | 
Tennessee, labor, $367,06, teaching, $98,87. The 
proportion earned by teaching is much less beyond | 
the Alleghany, than farther east. 

We have several objections against this state of 
things, which we think weighty. In our opinion, 
those benificaries ought to earn much more by teach- 
ing, than they do. It appears to us from this report, 
that Western Colleges are not falfiling their duty to | 
the community in which they are situated. They 
ought to create around them, a public sentiment in | 
favor of common school education; and,to a very con- 
siderable extent, they ought to furnish the schools 
with teachers. So New England Colleges have done, 
and are doing. So those at the West must do, or, 
we think, the wants of the West will never be sup- 
plied. 

We urge an alteration, first, as a matter of econo- 
my. About half of the sum appropriated by the | 
Education Society, ought to have been earned by the 
beneficiaries th l by teach 








| its method of instruction, and its efficiency ,—of | 


| many to praise what they do not understand. 
| a multitude of stops, is a great temptation to 


| has sometimes varied from the dictates of our 


scious of possessing power to rise higher, and who’ 
mean to do it, and who teach as one of the means of 
advancement. ‘Their aid is necessary, in order to 
make the business respectable. 

Do Western habits of thought and action throw 
obstacles in the way of the course we recommend? | 
It is then the business of the Colleges and College stu- 
dents, to break up those habits, and form such as are 
better. This is reasonably expected of them.~ Their 
benefactors at the East expect it. They have given 
to Western Colleges, with the expectation that they 


| 


with us are wont to exert. Ifthey are to be disap- 
pointed in one of tha most important fornis of that 
good influence, they will feel that they have a right 
to complain. 


! 


j 
This, we know, is a matter of second- ' 
ary consideration; but it is worthy of some notice. 
We throw out these brief hints, after mature re- 
flection, and afler conversing with many persons, 
whose opinions on this subject deserve respect. We 
shall probably have occasion to advert to it again. 


BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
The anniversary of this institution was held | 


| last week, but we have not been able to obtain | 


an account of it, in season even for this paper. | 
We hope to give it in our next. 

We have attended the greater part of the 
public performances of the Academy for a year 
past, and have been pleased, We have had 
some opportunity to become acquainted with 
which we think very highly. So far, the Acade- 
my has labored under serious disadvantages, 





| Which will be removed by the preparations | 


making for its accommodation in Federal Street. | 
We anticipate great good from its labors, 

We have said less on the performances of the 
Academy, because we distrust our own judg-| 
ment, not being furnished, either by nature or | 
art, with any great degree of musical discrimi- 
nation. A few words will suffice as to the only 
faults which we have seemed to notice, and 
which it may be, we should not have seen, had 
our judgment been more perfect. 

We suspect, then, these professed musicians 
are in danger of contracting an artificial appe- 
tite for unnatural musical gratifications. Of all 
the fine arts, music is most an affair of sensa- 
tion. And we suspect that what happens in 
other cases where the pleasures of sensation 
are made a study, is in danger of happening 
here; that the professor is in danger of acquiring 
an unnatural appetite, which misleads hin. 
From this, in part, we suspect, arises the in- 
calculable multiplicity of chords, and even of 
discords, which destroy the simplicity of music, 
and of which none but a professed musician 
can perceive the beauty,—however fashion and 
deference to the opinion of judges may lead 





If there be such a danger, a grand organ, with 


committhe fault. In this way, the Academy 
taste. 

We do not think that church music ought to 
be called good, unless the words are so distinctly 





| pronounced, that they can be recognized by the 


hearer without effort. While the hearer needs 
to have the printed words before him, the per- | 


formers shoukl believe that their fault makes 
ry. We vevieve that this fault, m the 





ves, by , 

e urge it again, as dué to the Cause ot 
education at the West. Those 490 students ought | 
to pour a great deal of light into the minds of the | 
young of the western country. There is a great cry | 
for teachers for the West, and for schools to educate 
teachers for the West. Whatever efforts may be 
made, many will grow up uneducated, before those 
wants can be fully supplied. And if students in 
Western Colleges withdraw themselves from the 
work, the day of a full supply must be so much the 
more distant, and the number who grow up mean- 
while in ignorance, sv much the greater. One of the 
most pressing wants of the West must be supplied by 
by them, in this very way, or the West must una- 
voidably suffer for their neglect. They must come 
forward and supply this want, in part in their own 
persons, and in part by raising up other teachers in 
the schools which they instruct; or, we repeat it, the 
West must suffer for it. 

We urge it, again, as the most appropriate form of 
effort to do good, for beneficiaries of the Education 
Society. They, generally, are anxious to be exerting 
a direct beneficial influence on society. They wish 
to go forth, and hold conferences and prayer meet- 
ings, and in some cases, scarce restrain themselves 
from preaching. ‘There is no form of useful effort for 
which they are better qualified, in which they can 
engage more safely and usefully, than in teaching. 
Let them find places where schools ought to be 
taught. Let them converse with the people, and ex- 
cite among them a desire for the education of their | 
children. Let them gratify the desire they have ex- | 
cited, by becoming teachers themselves. In no other | 
way can they, in their present state of advancement, 
exert a more powerful, salutary, and permanent re- 
ligious influence. In no way can they more effect- | 
ually ** check the progress of the man of sin,’’ about 
which so much is said. In no way can they labor to 
better advantage, for the immediate conversion of souls. 

We urge it, once more, as a means of furnish- 
ing Western Colleges with students. Let those who 
are members already, go furth, and wake up the 
young minds around them. Let them make every 
body feel the benefit of having Colleges. Let them 
show parents and children, by favorable specimens, in | 
their own persons, that it is desirable fora young | 
man to be a stadent in College, and that the influ- | 
ence of a certain College on its students is good. Bat | 
for the influence thus exerted, several of the best | 
Colleges in New England could not have lived. 

It may be objected, that a student can teach school 
bat a small part of the year. Very well. We do not 
desire that district schools should be taught daring 
the whole year. Our observation does not show that 
the children of a district, at the age of 21, are any | 
better edacated for it. A school for three months, | 





with a respectable male teacher, and for three, four 
or five months with a good female teacher, is a very | 
reasonable supply. 

It is said that vacations, in Western Colleges, are 
are so arranged, as to make school teaching very in- 
convenient. If so, let this fault be removed. Let | 
vacations be arranged with special reference to the | 
accommodation of those who wish to spend a part 
of the year in teaching. The object is important 
enough to justify it. 

It may be objected by some, that schools should | 
be taught by prof | teach We reply, that 
professional teachers for higher schools are very de- 
sirable; but he who makes up his mind to be content, | 
for life, with the P tion which schools 
in general are likely to give, is at best a tenth rate 
man, and will be an inefficient teacher, in nine cases 
out often. Our best district schools, as a general | 
thing, will be taught by young men, who are con- 








| has selected and published much, which, to our 


at 

Academy, is more chargeable to the organist 
than the choir. ‘Their articulation is, we think, 
less imperfect than is usual; but the organ is 
apt to over-power their voices as it shoul: not. 

We have thought that some of their perform- 
ances would have appeared better, had the room 
been at least four times as large. The tones,— 
not too loud, perhaps, but too harsh, need- 
ed a larger and less shrilly echoing room, to 
mellow them. 

The love of novelty sometimes leads to the 
selection of music of an inferior character. The 
number of possible tunes, not exceeding a given 
length, is finite, and may be calculated. ‘The 
number of possille good tunes is far less. ‘The 
number expressive of religious sentiment, in 
stanzas of the usual kinds, is still less. Ever- 
lasting novelty, therefore, cannot but lead to 
the use, at times, of indifferent music. We! 
think highly of Mr. Mason as a composer. He 
has, as yet, undertaken nothing by which he 
coull earn a place in the very first rank; but 
we think he has produced some pieces which 
have the very soul of sacred music in them, and 
will last, till all the music of the age shall be 
lost, as is that of the days of Solomon. But he 








ear, is decidedly inferior to hisown. We think 
church music would be improved, by a more 
free introduction of airs which date from the 
time of Luther. 

We do not mention these faults, with much 
confidence in our own judgment. Even if real, 
the Academy is rather distinguished by its com- 
parative freedom from them, than by abounding 
in them. We merely wish to show how some 


| 
| 


| things strike the unlearned, 


Here we would close, but for one remark | 
wbout the organ. In the hands of either pro-| 
fessor, a most disgusting fault, often heard from | 
other players, is entirely avoilecd. ‘There is wl 
indistinct rambling and grunting of the thorough | 
bass for some second, or half a second, in get-| 
ting atanote, [tis struck at once,and distinetly. 
We recommend to professors of the contrary 
practice, the perusal of three lines in Peter 
Pindar’s Ode for St. Cecilia’s day,—which we 


| will not quote, lest somebody should be re- 


minded of them in time of worship, as often and | 
as disagreeably as we have been. 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT, 


Ordination of Missionaries,—Mode of Ordaining—Christian 
Brotherhood— Mission Schools. 


Paris, April 1835.—Last week the Society of | 
Evangelical Missions assembled a meeting of | 
pastors, Lo consecrate to the work of missions | 
as ministers of the gospel one of the students, | 
who had been educated in the missionary semi- | 
nary here, M. Francois Daumas, destined to 
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TO ROMAN CATHOLIC, 


LETTER X 
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There seems to be some difficulty in recon- 
sling these statements about funds,—which we 
leave to those concerned. I[t seem: ’ 
that there were some ‘stories » . ee 
about the Convent, before any were told by 
Miss Reed, Also, that Miss Reed is pot the 
only person who enjoyed tolerable health while 
in the Convent, though “ feeble” at the time of 
entering, 





SLAVERY. 

We have room for buta few words, and only 
a few are needed, 

The Herald shows, if its reasoning is sound, 
that where slavery exists, or at least, in our 
slaveholding states, the entire liberty of the 
press cannot be safely enjoyed; and therefore 
that, as we have no censorship, to prevent the 
publication of dangerous articles, a part of the 
population must be kept in a state of inability 
to read. According to the Herald, it is not sate 
to let men print what they will, and let all men 
read it, trusting to the power of truth to coun- | 
teract the influence of error; but the state must 
see to it, that a certain part of its population is 
prevented from reading articles of a certain 
character, even if, in order to do it, they must 
be prevented from reading at all.—The reader 
is requested to turn to our last page, and see 
whether we have stated the amount of the ar- 
gument correctly. : 

Now,suppose that the Herald is correct on this 
point. We ask, is it right, to perpetuate such 
a state of society? Is not a system, which ren- 
ders the entire liberty of the press unsafe, a 
wrong system? Can it be upheld, can men be 
willing that it should continue indefinitely, can 
they be otherwise than in earnest for its termi- 
nation, without sin? 

The question, whether the press ought to be 
free, we suppose, needs not to be argued among 





Protestants. We suppose, too, that the entire 
liberty of the press implies liberty for all the 
people to read its productions, Where the read- 
ing of a part is regulated or prevented by law, 
the liberty of the press does not exist for them. 
Such a state of society, we say, is bad, and seek- | 
ing its termination is a duty, | 
As to morals—abominably corrupt as New | 
York undoubtedly is, McDowall’s Journal has 
overrated its corruption. If the Herald con- | 
fesses that the corruption of the south comes up | 
to those statistics, it confesses quite enough. | 
As to compensation for labor, the remarks of 
the Herard certainly deserve consideration. We 


nd to several other mem- ininter, te geed sanding wit reh; ¢ 
en he he Bon m-} minister, in good Standing with the church; dated 
Wis inoil eee =eey! J | 
i. notion of Rev, William Uwining of Lowell, it) tion,”” a book on Marshpee Affairs, by Mr. Apes 
uirs, Mr. . 
Resolved, That slavery in the United States is ai It appears that there are two >) oe 
serious hindrance to the benevolent e | 
age, but that it is not our wish or int 
use of this lamentable fact to the i 
tian association. 


ention to make| Sthers have not. Last year, the select men were 


njary of any Chris-| Isaac Coombs and Ezra Attaquin, who were his 
friends, and gave him the certificate left with us. 
This year, they are Wim. Mings and Ebenezer Atta- 
juin, whose certificate was published last week. 


Se eT De ee Sl lie OTE 


Si- 
dent, at Mr. Twining’s request, in his absence, and 
enforced by some remarks, very full of a good spirit. 
It passed without opposition. We hope it may be 
understood as a rebuke to the writer on the “* Price 
of Souls,’’ in the N. Y. Evangelist. 

We hope to be able, after perusing the next Libe- 
trator, to give a more complete account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Convention. 


This, we understand, was presented by the Pre 


PASTORAL ASSOCIATION, 
The following Resolutions on the subjects of 
Femperance and Infant Baptism, were passed 


at the meeting of the Pastoral Association in 
Boston, May 27, 1835. 





1. Resolved, Vhat as the manufacture of ar- 


COLONIZATION, dent spirit and the traffic in it to be used as a 


On Tharsday afternoon, of last week, a meeting of acknowledged, ay j i phie 

friends of the American Colonization Society av erfully = > ot he Magen po pov om ae 
holden at the Masonic ‘Temple. Mr. Gurley, Corres- | "'C® Reformation, and is exceedingly destruc. 
ponding Secretary, addressed the mecting at con-| tive in its influence to the bodies and souls of 
siderable length, and with good effect. We are told! ef tho Ghelaon ai - a “= pea and 
that it was equal in interest to any of the exercises of | tthe: neon ate negate re 


al and in their associated capaci i 
a ' ; i sAapucity, persevering- 
the week. ‘The ineeting was adjourned to the next| ly to use all suitable means to cause this evil 


day ,when several speakers addressed the assembly, and | immediately and universally to cease, 
resolutions, favorable to Col | 2 Resolved, That continuance in this im- 
In the evening, Mr. Gurley stepped into the meot.| eerélity, with a full knowledge or means of 


; knowledge of the subject, is, i i 

oe . , | kn ge he subject, is, in our view, a suf- 
- g of the Young Men 8 Anti-Slavery Society for a) ficient reason, not only why persons should not 
ew moments, expecting to spend the remainder of the) be admitted’ Members of the Christian Church; 


evening elsewhere. Mr. Thompson offered a resola-| but after all proper means have, for a suitable 
tion, of which we have not a copy, condemning the wor 1 nar used in vain to reclaim them, isa 
Colonization Society, as proscriptive, fraudulent, &c, pone ‘Mew i Ned = 
and challenged any one who dared, to deny its cor-| 3. Resolv ‘d.'The ry? ¥ we 4 : ” 

3 : . ved, That the practice of importing 
rectness. Mr. Gurley immediately rose and stated) OF €Xporting such liquors, or in any way fur- 
that he dared to deny it. A debate then commenced, at "!Shing it to be used as a drink, is, in our view, 
which each spoke twice for half an hour at each time, pox oo J he variance with the Christian religion, 
and the meeting adjourned till nine o’clock the next oe qe sic thee ns 
morning. The debate was then resumed, and con-| Published by voteof the Pastoral Association. 
tinued till past twelve, when Mr. G. said that his i 


Attest, _ N. Apams, See’y. 
strength would not permit his continuing it at present, | Resolved, ‘That, in the judgment of this Pas- 


but he was willing, at a future time, to continue the | 1 ag mare aay : —< nee 
: . : | ciples involved in the divine rite of in- 
og aye Tam a large _— rose and left | fant Bapusin should be clearly explained and 
: pson spoke «gain, and then the diligently inculcated, both in public and in pri- 
resolucion passed; the reporter, employed by the So-| Yate; and that all concerned, especially parents 
ciety, says, with four dissenting votes; others estimate “"%! Children, should be excited to a faithful 
the nays at 12 15, and 20. In such circumstances, | eg w bean —— duties,—so that the 
nothing but . decided majority in favor of Mr. Thomp- mag prot nes My ey Pi poi Mlanys 
son’s resolution could be expected. “dren and the growing prosperity of the church, 
This debate has excited a very lively interest in| and thatthe great wisdom and goodness of God in 
the subject. From remarks in the city papers, and this ordinance may be more fully illustrated and 
of individuals who are present, it is evident that Mr. | Pal oe acknowledged. —* 
Gurley has promoted his object. Tne debate is said — “a _ ee a 
by some of the papers, to have been the richest in- rasa “ ces ealagaat 
tellectual treat of any debate held in the city for many 
years. ] 
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THE GRANDCHILDREN OF DR. SCOTT. 

, On the cover of one of our English Magazines, 
Mr. Garley has now gone to Concord, N. H. to. there is an appeal for assistance from the Christian 
attend the meeting of the Colonization Society of that, public in behalf of the families of the children of Dr. 
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THE CONVENT. 
‘The Syerior of the Convent at Charlestown, 
her reply to Miss Reeds’ book, has the fol- 
waement concerning the funds of the 
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To purchase the land of Mount Benedict, and 
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wen dollars a month, besides their board: | 
0 the spring and summer, ten or twelve | 
‘for months at a time, were employed, ata 
raday, We supposed that in beautifying | 
uit Benedict, we were manifesting due re-| 
lor the town in which we were situated, | 
Mi interest in furthering its importance. | 


the 6 7 . ° | 
ite “profits of the school,” provisions | 


re jurchased for the pupils, as well as for| 
Wnmunity, and for male and female lo- | 
‘es. Those same ‘ profits” enabled the 
‘uunity to clothe and educate, gratuitously, | 
ie to six pupils, every year, (not Catho-| 
‘etclusively.) LT was likewise a member of} 
P Protestant charitable associations. Petitions 
‘wlscriptions were often brought to the} 
which Talways signed, No person, | 
‘sress, ever came to the Convent, who was| 
* away unrelieved. Many times, when a 
= ler entering, was obliged to return| 
man Catholic doctrine of inal ™ lelore the expiration of a quarter, and 
uced to practice, is exactly th ~ parents have, unexpectedly, been called | 
ve just what the Priests tell ye adr ye of the quarterly bills has been | 
Con you beliens gach a doctri wi foe Ponape. oF distant places have been 

: ite der people-—wives wishing to join | 
you know, that your Pries Ustands, hushands their wives, and men| 
the truth? How do you ku mi wonen, their families, All these cireum-| 


. tances . . 
selves always honestly belies the ral unknown, except to the trustees, | 
po lersof the Community and the bene-| 


doubts on this ficinries— “Bing ke 

; I have some a bli ho) n Neate told in Seripture, “ that our 
give you some of my reas if eh” we hot know what our right hand | 
f your Priests speak very hug * Wehad not sixty pupils constantly; but 

Sentinel. I suppose they wre 


ATTA he * 

turty o. varied, and was sometimes as low as | 
" an averave = 

her they do or not, they are bts rage, however, we had about) 

ld believe what it contais. 


f May 16, is an article which 


the | 


_ our possession, a letter from the | 
Othe mother of one of her pupils, dated | 
Erymotocy.— Havin in a Spree Mount Benedict, oe, 
‘oved the Recorder ignore” Your lett itains the following passages. 
of the Greek verb meravorw er has heen received, today. The 

avor to evince his ignorance? 3 ene Was uot unexpected, nor was the 

With a laudable distrust of . “itof the cause, which is an old story, 


ky 4 dust 
reek, he quotes Dr. Clar 3", however, without foundation.—Some 


nalysis of the term. The ety ¥ our 


presume it is true, thata large part of the slaves | *ate. He will probably return to this city in a few| Scott. His three sons devoted themselves to the 


s both fanciful and false. 

he whole story about my 44°! 
entirely false. ‘There is not 
in it. never quoted Dr. 


_ Pupils have been with us four and five 
* ind if there were any grounds for what 
~ “SH asserted of their diet, it is suprising that 
~Y them have not fallen victims, long ere} 


CAN assure 
‘ssure you, my dear madam, that our | 


for an analysis of the term.” war lad 
gle word ubout the etymology ty to des have abundant and excellent food; 
ucstion. The whole story ” ay 9 py a constant and a very good 
falsehood, made out of nothing Whe rm imi that, if she appeared debilitated 
he work of one of your Priests Bines 'e returned home, it must have been 
omes in a paper which your *steeete other cause: however, to judge 

ces, she was very feeble when she 


easonable for young ladies 


ave you believe. : Mered, fp j 
— 8 
second number of the Sent geese 


4 *Xpect 


he tenth of January, Mr. Pept 

tditor of the Recorder bas 
his readers that “ Congre* 

, Not only to divest them [the 

\ civil rights and immunities, 
and properties.” This, 10% . 
ve never, at any time, '" ud 

, expressed any such op!" 


Peet, im a hoarding school, the delicacies 
*onveniences, which they enjoy in their 
hme ean think it the extreme of thought- 
, “i want of generosity of feeling, for 
oe ladies to complain of their diet, or 
‘tg else, when every cent of board re- 


tile i] 
'S expended for them. 


ai Our motive in 





'S ® school, was not for profit; for we liv 


earn no more than their living. Why should | 
they earn more?) What would they gain by it? 
A system, which leaves a large part of the pop- | 
ulation of a country,for life,and from generation 
to generation, without inducements to do more 
than just to earn their living, and indeed, with | 
strong temptations to avoid earning even that, | 
if they can without incurring the lash, ‘is 
wrong, aud ought to be universally abandoned.” 
Weare told, that “ the Negroes are an inferior 
race.” Perhaps so; but we ought to remember, 
that they have never, as history records, had an 
equal chance for improvement with some other 
races, and therefore we cannot be very certain 
wme-—ment has proved 
that in circumstances less advantageots than 
ours, they have made lessimprovement. What 
they would do with equal advantages, is a mat- 
ter of opinion. The Herald says, that the ar- 
gument, ‘‘ that they are only fit for slaves, and | 
therefore ought to be slaves,” is “rotten to the 
very core.” We need not, therefore, spend 
time in confuting it. Still, he maintains that 
their inferiority is a good reason why ‘ the more 
intelligent race” should ‘ govern and control ” 
them. This government and control, however, 
cannot mean slavery; for the argument for that, 
from their inferiority, is rotten to the very 
core.” Any other government and control is | 
aside from the subject which we are discussing. 
When he will bring forward a plan, according 
to which the ‘more intelligent” race shall 
“govern and control ” them in such a manner as | 
their inferiority ren lers proper, (remembering | 
that their inferiority us a race does not justify | 
slavery, that argument being “ rotten to the very 
core,”) we will endeavor to consiler it impar- 
tially. 


| 
| 
| 


IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION, 
ACCORDING TO MR. GEORGE THOMPSON. 

In a public debate, on Saturday, Mr. ‘Thornpson | 
disclaimed the doctrine ascribed to him in the N. Y. 
Observer, and quoted in the Recorder of week before 
last. According to the report in the Observer, Mr. 
‘Thompson would have ‘ the control of masters over 
their slaves,’’ not annihilated at once, but ** subject- 
ed to supervision and legal respousibility.’’ His dis- 
claimer, we think, was explicit. He would have 
that “control”? annihilated, at once and entirely. 
After denying the doctrine imputed to him in the Ob- 
server, he went on to tell what he did mean by ** im- 
diat tion;"’ buat his sentence was so long, 
and so filled with long adjectives with adverbs on them, 
that we could neither catch any definite meaning, 
nor remember the identical words. 4f Mr. Thompson 
will furnith as with a copy of his definition, we will 
publish it. At present, we only know that he would 
nave the authority of the masters cease, at once and 





entirely. Whether he would have special magistrates 
appointed to take care of them, whether he would 
have any code of laws adapted to their peculiar cir- 
cumstances and character, or whether he would place 
them at once under the same laws which now govern 
the whites, we were unable to decide. Ashe is an 
avowed enemy to the British apprenticeship system, 
we suspect he favors the last of those three supposi- 
tions. 

After all, we have made some progress. We have 
ascertained that Mr. Thompson, and the Liberator, 
and the Emancipator, all hold that not only the claim 
of property, bat the ‘* control,’ of the master is to 
cease, instantly and entirely. 





MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION. 

Tha Liberator contains the journal of this Conven- 
tion. The resolutions adopted are very numerous. 
On Wednesday, it is stated, 

J. G. Birney, Esq. offered the following resolution, 
which was seconded by Rev. H. C. Wright, of Bos- 
ton, and passed 

Resolved, That whilst it is the daty of abolition- 
ists in the prosecution of the great cause in which 
they have engaged to abstain, if it be possible, from 
harsh personalities against such as may differ from 
thens, it is at the same time their daty to receive with 
Christian meekness the rebuke of those who may 
charge them with error. 

We hope the history of this resolution will be 


| ry, bat that it is their duty todo so, for the purpose 
| of carrying into effect the divine will. 


days, and lay the objects of the Society before our 
citizens more generally. From what has past already, 
it is evident that they will be glad to hear him. Aside 
from his other qualities, not a few of those who 
heard him, think him decidedly a more able debater 
than Mr. ‘Thompson. 


work of the ministry in the church of England. The 
Rev. John Scott, the eldest, labored at Hall, fer 16 
years, on an average emolument of Jess than £150 
perannam. During the next 18 years, this income 
was increased by the addition of the living of St. 
Mary's, to a total of £400 per annum. 
widow and ten children, eight of whom are daughters. 


He left a | 


| The Insurrection at Para.—Intelligence from 
| Rio Janeiro of April 8th, confirms the account of the 
| late gavage insurrection at Para. About fifty persons 

were killed, among whom was the venerable Presi- 
dent. Measures were to be put in requisition forth- 


| with by the Brazillian Navy to interfere and quell the | 


insorrection, which then raged to some extent. Com- 

modore ‘Taylor, under his broad pendant, was making 
| preparation to visit Para. 

Dreadful Earthquake.—Mr. Briggs, proprietor 

| of the Mechanics’ News Room, received yesterday 
| from his correspondent at New Bedford, the particu- 

lars of a most distressing earthquake in Chili. ‘The 
intelligence was brought by the ship Coral, which 
left ‘Taleahuana, the port of Conception, on the 6th | 
of March. here were three or four shocks, but the 
most disastrous occurred on the 20th February, and 
many persons were saved from an untimely death by 
the active crew of the Coral. Of the large town of 
Conception, not a building was left standing. Tal- 
cahuana, and five small villages in the harbor, were 
entirely destroyed. On the 23d, « large portion of 
the island of Caracana, at the mouth of the bay, was 
swallowed up. The 5th of March, it was stated 
there, that from 25 to 30 towns, besides many small 
villages between Conception and Cordilleras, were 
scenes of complete ruin. From four to five hundred 
| lives were lost just in that section of country—but the 
| extent of the suffering is not yet known—probably 
| thrice that number have been buried in the ruins. 

The following thrilling account is furnished in a letter 
dated ‘lalcahuana, March 1, 1835. 
.. Conception, a city containing 25,000 inhabitants, 


| 
! 
| 





Foreign. | 


\day of June, at 2 o'clock, P. M 





eel 

— ——______| 
Ordination. Ata special ordination held in C 

Richmond, May 4, by the Rt. Rev. R.c es 

Rev. ©. W. Axprews was admitted to the order of Priests. 

Sermon by Rev. Wm. T. Lee. 





NOTICES, 
The Annual Meeting of the Plymouth County Education 
Society will be held at North Bridgewater, on Thursday 
the tith of June next. Meeting for business at 10 o'clock 
i. Public religious exercises at 2 o'clock P.M. A 
punctual and general attendance from all the towns con- 
nected with this auxiliary is earnestly requested. The 
Aunnal Report and several Addresses may be expected 
Bridgewater, May 26, 1835 Qw. ” BE. Gav, Sec'y 
The Annual Meeting of the Worcester North Conference 
of Churches will be heid at the Rev. Mr. Perkin's Meet- 
inghouse, in Rovalston, on Wednesday, June 10. Public ex- 
ercises to commence at 10 o'clock, A ° 
A. Paitcrps, Scribe 


The annual meeting of the Evangelical Consociation of 
Rhode Island will be held at Newport, on the second Tues 


The Executive Committee of the Massachusetts Misgion- 
ary Society will hold a quarterly meeting on Tuesday, June 
9th, 10 o'clock A. M. at the Committee Room of Messrs. 
Perkins & Marvin, No. 114 Washington street. 

R. S. Storrs, Sec. M. M.S. 





The Norfolk Auviliary Education Society will bold their 
eigateenth Anniversary on Wednesday, 10th day of this 
mouth, at Roxbury, in the bui/ding in which the Elliot 
church maintains public worship. Meeting for business 10 
o'clock A.M. At it o'clock A.M. a Sermon will be de- 
livered by the Rev, Mr. Park of Dedham. 

June 3, 1835. Samvue. Give, Sec’y 





The Palestine Missionary Society will hold their next an- 
naa! meeting, on the third Wednesday, 17th inst. in Rev 
Mr. Hitehcock’s Meetinghouse, Randolph. Meeting for the 
choice of ollicers, &c.at10 A.M. Pablic religious services 
at2 P.M. A collection, as usual, will be taken up at the 
close. Jonas Perkins, Sec’y. 





is one heap of ruins; being built principally of brick, 
there is not even one habitable dwelling left standing 
within the limits of the city, and for leagues around. 
\ he shock come from a 8. E. course, prostrating 
every thing in its way. A number of small towns 
have been heard from in its course; Chillian, ‘Talea, 
Arredan, Congas, Erras, Peural, St. Carlos, Valloga 
and Angles, have all met the same fate. ‘T'alcabuana, 
| the port of Conception, is completely demolished. It 
| was not only shaken down, but the fragments of 
honses, stores, &c. were afterwards swept away by 
| the sea, which retired about fifteen minutes after the 
| first shock, leaving the shipping then laying at anchor 
| in the harbor, entirely dry. It came in, rising to a 
height of twenty-five feet above the level, over- 
| whelming the whole place. Men, women and chil- 
dren fled to the mountains, but many were overtaken 
and swept into the ocean by the returning waves, 
| which completed the destruction of the town, de- 
| priving hundreds of families of a second garment, 
many of whom were in good circumstances, but are 
| now destitute. Furniture of all kinds was swept with 
| the houses, not even leaving a vestige to confirm the 
| owner of the situation of his former habitation; and it 
| would require an eye witness to be convinced of the 
| immense devastation it has caused.’’ 


Domestic. 








To the Editor of the Journal of Freedom: 
Sir, I doubt not that the recent meetings in the city 
| of New York in aid of African colonization, have 
| given a noble impulse to that cause. For three suc- 


| 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 
| 





Marriages. 

In this city, Maj. Phineas Gleason, of Westboro’, to Miss 
Julia, daughter of Silas Wesson, Esq. 

Last evening, at King’s Chapel, by Rev. Mr. Greenwood, 
Dr. George H. Gay, to Miss Eliza Ann Carlile. 

In this city, Amos D wkwood, Esq. of Slatersville, R. 
I. to Miss Sarah F. Deming—Mr. Joseph Wait, of New- 
York, to Miss Harriet H. daughter of Barnabas Whitney, 
Esq.—Mr. Frederic Thacher, to Miss Lucy Ann Daws—Mr. 
James M. Hot.bs, of Weston, to Mrs. Catharine Bruce of 
Boston—Mr. Ralph Thompson, to Mrs. Maria Beverley— 
Charles G. Putnam, M. D. to Elizabeth Cabot, daughter of 
Dr. James Jackson. 

On Thursday evening last, by Rev. Mr 
drew Kitchen, to Miss Harriet Witt. 

In Chelsea, Mr. Josinh Pratt, to Miss Mary Pratt.—In 
Cambridge, Mr. James Cate, of this city, te Miss Louisa 
Tolman, of C, 

In Stow, on the 20th inst. by Rev. Mr. Cross, of Bexbo- 
ro,’ Dr. Herman Chandler, to Miss Lydia, daughter of Abra 
ham Randall. 

At Boxford, the 19th ult. by Rev. Mr. Whitney, Rev. 
Joshua Emery of Fitchburg, to Miss Harriet, daughter of 
Jacob Peabody, Esq. of Boxtord, 

In Fitchburg, by Rev. Mr. Emery, Mr. Augustus Wheel- 
er, to Miss Irene Damon, both of Fitchburg. 

In Portland, Rev. 8. L. Pomroy, of Bangor, to Miss Ann, 
daughter of the late Jacob Quincy, of P. 

At St. Petersburg, Russia, April 2, John Randolph Clay, 
Exq. Secretary of the American Legation, to Frances Ann 
Sophia, daughter of Harry Leake Gibbs, of St. Petersburg. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Samuel White, a native of Watertown, 
and revolutionary pensioner, aged 94—Mr. John Wilter- 
mouth, 66. 

In Charlestown, Mrs. Eveline Hopkins, 22—Mrs. Nancy 
Cummings, 58.—In Cohasset, very suddenly, Mrs. Sarah, 
wife of Dea. David Beal, 63 

In Westford, on the 17th inst. Miss Sarah F. daughter of 
the late Benj. Kneeland, Esq. aged 15 years. Few of her 
age have possessed more amiable traits of character or died 
more lamented. Her friends are comforted however with 


Adams, Mr. An- 





cessive nights (although the anniversaries of the other 
| interesting Institutions were attended at the same time) | 
| was filled te overflowing and the audience held ina | 
| state of deep and joyful interest on each occasion until 
near eleven o'clock. 
The first meeting, (on Wednesday morning) was 
| the anniversary of the New York City Colonization 
Society. President Duer of Colombia College, the 
President of the Society, took the chair, and read to 
the meeting a very able Report. Addresses were 
then made, and Resolutions offered by the Rev. Dr. 
| Hewitt, Dr. Fisk, and the Rev. John Breckenridge, 


the effect of which was manifest in the enthusiasm 


American U — . . 
tcan Unton.—An adjourned meeting for Rev. Thomas Scott, the second son, for 26 years with which a motion to adjourn until the next evening 


| the formation of the Boston Auxiliary was holden at 


the Masonic ‘Temple on ‘Tuesday evening. ‘There 
were present, about fifly times as many as were said 
im certain papers, to have attended the first meeting. 
After a statement of the principles and objects of the 
Society by Rev. B. B. Edwards, resolutions were of- 


| fered, and addresses were made by Rev. Mr. Winslow 


IPP Worhalhpesn'@ Pele tansnedidsh wie ted ped 
sented for signature, and the meeting adjourned, for 
the appointment of officers, to such time and place as 


to be much interested in the exercises. ‘The Auxilia-} 
ry is now very r table in the ber, weight of 
character, and habits of efficiency, of its members. 








For the Boston Recorder. 
HAM AND JAPHETH. 
Mra. Tracy,—A writer in the Southern Baptist 


| claims, that it is not only the right of the descendants 


of Shem and Japheth to hold those of Ham in slave-) 
According to 
his argument, it was as much the divine decree that 
Shem and Japheth should be masters, as that Ham 
shoald be a slave; and in this opinion, igdeed, I am 
happy to agree with him. 

It has occurred to me, however, that in carrying 
into effect this ordinance, *‘imthe manner in which 
he understands it,’’ there is one difficulty. Ham's 
offspring shall be slaves:—Negroes are Ilam’s off- 
spring: —Therefore negroes shall be slaves. Perfect- 
ly logical.—Again: ‘The descendants of Japheth 
shall be masters; —White men are descendents of Ja- 
pheth;—Therefore white men shall be masters, Per- 
fectly clear. White men, then, shall own the Ne- 
groes. But there is another class, who are now 
slaves, and who are, or soon will be, more numerous 
than the negroes, and who claim descent alike from 
Hamm and Japheth. These are the malattoes. Shall 
they tarn politicians, or hoe corn? Shall they flog, or 
be flogged? Go to the rice-swamp, or to Congress? 
I am at a loss to know where daty calls them. Ham’s 
blood must be in bondage, every drop of it, in per- 
petual bondage, for Noah said so. ‘The blood of Ja- 
pheth mast rule slaves. Sosaid Noah. Should they | 
take turns, and order a while, and then obey a while, 
even this will not do; for the one blood mast be in 
perpetual slavery, and the other must of course gov- 
ern without intermission. Such a ride-and-tie pro- 
cess would in fact do justice to neither lineage. 

Should we arrange the slaves of a population ac- 
cording to the amount of Ham's blood which flows 
in their veins, and permit them to govern each other 
in due succession, this is little if any better. Still, | 
Ham is applying the cow-skin to Japheth. It will 
never do, and 1 can’t tell how to dispose of them. 


difficulty, and oblige A Supscriper. 
We are wholly unable to solve this question. We 


the only man from whom a solution can reasonably 
be expected. 





Cotorep Citizens AND Mr. THompson.—| 
Ata respectable meeting of colored citizens, June 1, 
resolutions were passed, expressing ‘‘ high veneration 
for the character ’’ of Mr. Thompson, thanks to God 
for raising him up to plead their cause, thanks to him 


rector of Gawceott, near Buckingham, had a living 
varying from £95 to £145 per annum, though bar- 
dened with expenses. 
of whom survive him. The third son, the Rev 
Benjamin Scott, held ucuracy at £75 year, for 
twelve years. He died leaving eight children. The 
wants of this fumily have been provided fur by the 


er, Thomas. Of the 19 children of the TWoP abe 
brothers, three are already in the ministry. The 
eldest son of each of the two families is settled in the 


daughters is married to a clergyman. For the re- 
maining 15, there is either no provision at all, or one 
of a scanty amount. Three young children are en- 
tirely unprovided for, and four others require pecunia- 
ry help. The trustees of the proposed fund for the 
families are of a most respectable character. Sir R. 
H. Inglis, M. P. About £1600 had 
been subscribed. It is stated in the appeal, that 50,- 
000 copies of Dr. Scott’s Commentary are in circula- 
tion, 


is chairman. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Joseph and Benjamin; A series of Letters on the Con- 
troversy between Jews and Christians; comprising 
the most important Doctrines of the Christian Re- 
ligion. By Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey. In two vol. 
umes,Vol. l. New York. Moore and Payne. 1835- 
pp. 400 

Predestination calmly considered, from Principles of 

eason, in consistency with the Nature of ‘Things 
and the Se‘iptares of ‘Truth; with answers to seven 
Queries ot Predestination. By William Tacker. 


From the third London Edition; with an Introducto- | 


ry Essay,by L. Ives Hoadley. Boston. Wan. Pierce. 
1835. pp. i91. 

The Testimoay ef God against Slavery; or a collec- 
tion of Passages from the Bible, which show the Sin 
of Holding Property in Man. With Notes. By 
Rev. La Ray Sunderland. Boston. Webster and 

Southard. 1885. pp. 104. 

An English Grammar, in which the Principles of Lan- 
guage are methodically arranged, and practically 
illustrated. with examples for Parsing, and Ques- 
tions for examination. Designed for Schools, 
Academies, anit Private Learners. By Cornelius 
B. Everest. Norwich. J. Dunham. 1835. pp. 279. 


This work is sent us by the Author, through Wm. 
Pierce. 





It contains a large quantity of matter, 
some of which shows much research. ‘The author 
differs from Murray, in calling my, thy, &c. the pos- 
sessive case of I, thou, &c. and not adjectives; and 


others, in retaining the Potential Mode, in which 


he and they are wrong. He gives only the second 


wust refer it to the Editor of the Southern Baptist, as person in the Imperative, tnatead of the second sad | 6: 


third, which are found in English, as in Latin, und 


a genuine third person imperative. 

Biblical Repository and Quarterly Observer. 
—We learn that ‘he subscription to this work is in- 
creasing, and tha. from present prospects, the entire 
edition will be sold. The patrons of the separate 


was received. 
On Thursday night (which was rainy and disa- 
greeable) the house was crowded at an early hour, 


He had thirteen children, nine | and handreds came, it was thought, who were unable | telligent attention to 


to obtain admission. ‘The interest of the occasion 
was greatly increased by the presence of several per- 
| sons from Liberia; the Rev. Dr. Skinner, the Rev 
Mr. Seys, the Rev. Mr. Wilson (a man of color) and 
two native Africans, the one a Krooman, who is 
| hoped to be a convert to the Christian Faith, and the 
| Father to the young men’s Society of Philadelphia to 
| be educated. Interesting and in many cases eloquent 
| addresses were made this evening by the Rev. Cort- 


the committee shall appoint. ‘The audience appeared parish held by their fathers respectively. One of the land Van Ransellaer, the Rev. Mr. Bethune, Rev. Mr. | 


White of Va.; the Rev. Messrs. Seys, Skinner and 
Wilson, from the Colony, who concurred in giving 
very encouraging views of its condition, influence, 
and prospects, and finally the Krooman rose and in 
broken English, but with great simplicity and good 
sense, told the wants of his countrymen, and thanked 
the American Gentlemen and ladies for thinking of 

| the poor Africans. ‘The amount of funds collected 
and subscribed this evening was nearly six thouscnd 
dollars. 

‘The young men's Colonization Society of New 
| York assembled on Friday evening. Addresses were 
| nade by Elliott Cresson, Rev. Mr. Bethune, the Rev. 

R. R. Gurley, secretary of the American Colonization 
Society, and a collection taken up of about six hun- 
| dred dollars. 

The facts and arguments adduced at these meetings 
were such, it is believed, as no reasonable man can 
gainsay or resist. ‘The testimony of those who have 
come from the Colony, to the general morality and 
piety of the settlers, to their influence in suppressing 
the slave trade, and to the inviting nature of the coun- 
try, is clear and decided. ‘They believe that the work 
of African Colonization is one of great humanity and 

| benevolence, that it is doing much for the cause of 
civilization and Christianity in Africa, and that it 
| provides large and tasting blessings to America, Africa, 
| and the world. 
| Bat the plans of the Society cannot be executed, 
nor its hopes realized, without money. The Society 
have resolved to endeavor to raise, the present year, 
one handred thousand dollars. This amount ought 
| to be and can be raised. 
| The Cape de Verd Insurgents.—The Boa Nova 
has arrived at Norfolk, with about 160 of the Porta- 
| guese soldiers who were engaged in the insurrection 
at the Cape Verd Islands. They were taken into 
custody, but for want of jurisdiction, they were dis- 
charged. 

Shocking Steamboat Explosion.—The Wheel- 
ing Gazette Extra announces tho explosion of the 
steamboat Majestic at Memphis, Tenn. on the 13th 
ult. by which accident about forty persons lost 

| their lives! This afflicting intelligence was brought 
| to Wheeling by the steamboat Warsaw, Capt. 
Keating. ‘The Majestic, it appears, was on her way 


Will you, Mr. Editor, suggest some remedy for my) in this he is right. He agrees with Marray and | from New Orleans to St. Louis, and was stopping #t 


| Memphis, ‘Tenn. when the accident occurred. Forty 

persons, as before stated, were either killed or mis- 
Eight bodies had been found on ‘Tuesday 
| morning, when the Warsaw passed. ‘The passen- 
| gers wsre principally German emigrants, and there 


| most, if not all, other languages. Be it enacted is | were twenty cabin passengers in addition, from va- 


rious parts of the Union. 
The Missouri Republican speaks of a project for a 
| Rail Road from St. Louis to Wheeling; and seenw to 
anticipate the aid of the general government in carry- 
ing it into effect. ‘* A Rail Road from St. Louis to 
Wheeling,’* says the Republican, * would bring 
Philadelphia so near to us that we might travel the 


for his defence of their cause against Mr. Gurley, and) publications coninue their subscriptions with hardly 
congratulations on the vote in his favor at the close of | an exception. Nearly one hundred copies are taken 
the discussion, which they regard as the ‘* harbinger) jn England. Arrangements are making still farther 


of better times,”’ and as foretelling the final triumph| to increase the usefulness and permanent value of the 
of their cause. Signed, Thomas Dalton, Chairman,| work. Within the last year, and mostly in the last 
and 8. R. Alexander, Secretary. 


distance in five days, or less time.”’ 

The county of London, in Virginia, contains a popa- 
lation of nearly 20,000; its Superior Court was held 
lately. ‘The sessions of this Court, which try the 
criminals of the county, are semi-annual, and for 
seven sessions not an indictment for crime has been 


the belief that their loss is her unspeakable gain. 

In Plymouth, Jacob Covington, Esq. 44, an enterprising 
and valuable citizen, President of the Old Colony Bank and 
of the Old Colony Insurance Co. 

In Barnstable, Mr. David Davis, 55. 

In Middletown, Ct. Mr. Jotham Johnson, formerly ot 
Boston, 56. 

In Montpelier, Vt. Mr. James W. Jenkins, jeweller, 33. 

In New York city, after a short illness, Mr. John Osborn, 
an ingenious piano-forte maker, formerly of this city, 43. 

Drowned, in plantation, No. 1, 12th inst James Kenne 
\ dy, Jr. of Strong, Me. 16. In attempting to cross Obston's 
| mill pond in a boat with bis brother William, they were 
{both precipitated over the dam, but William fortunately 
| caught by the limb of a tree below and was saved. 

MRS. ELIZABETH O. WILLIAMS. 
Mrs. Williams, whose death was mentioned in the Inst 
| Recorder, was the wife of the late Mr. Willard Williams, 
of this city, and a member of the Pine street Church. The 
| Sespieien ot her mind and of her piety were such as greatly 
| endeared her to her friends, She took a singular interest 
in the study of the Scriptures, often devoting & Most in- 
: them, both at home and in the 
| Bible class, when her bodily strength was insailicient for 
lithe labor. Her sympathy in distress was active and deli- 
cate, and equalled only by her sound jadgment in giving 
advice, and alleviating want. Her friends will long de- 
bight to dwell on the reflnement of her feelings, the eleva- 
tion of her views, her honorable discharge of all relative da- 
ties, and the symmetrical and heavenly piety which she 
uniformly exhibited. After a long and painful iliness, she 

. * 2801 of Maw 





Reynold's Voyage. 

EYNOLD'S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD IN 
THE POTOMAC. Voyage of the United States 
Frigate Potomac, under the command of Commodore John 
Downes, during the circumnavigation of the Globe, in the 
years 1831, ’32, '33 and '34. Including a particular account 
r the engagement at Quallah Battoo, on the coast of SBu- 
matra; with all the official documents relating to the same 
| By J. N. Reynolds. “ Naval Power is National Glory.” 

Illustrated by several engravings g 
THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL SCIENCE. By Francia 
Wayland, D. D. President of Brown University and Profes- 
sor of Moral Philosophy. Just received and for sale by 

PERKINS, MARVIN & CO. 114 Washington street 
une 5 


Dr. Wayland’s Moral Science. 


| UST Published, in one octavo volume, 460 p. The Ele- 
ments of Moral Science, designed for the use of stu- 
dents. By Francis Wayland, D. D., President of Brown 
| University and Prof. of Moral Philosophy. For Sale by 
|}GOULD, KENDADL & LINCOLN tw June 5. 


Finney's Lectures, 
UST Published, the 2nd edition of Finney’s Lectures on 
e Revivals of Religion. For Sale by GOULD, KEN 


| DALL & LINCOLN. June 5 





| EVIE WAY I PROVE THERE 18 A GOD. A second 
edition of the above, being the substance of a dis 
course, by Rev. G. W. Blagden, is this day published by 
| LIGHT & HORTON, | Cornhill. Price 6 cents single— 
62 1-2 cents per doz. and $4 per hundred 
| 7 1200 copies of the above were sold in éhree days after 
it was published. une 5 


| PREDESTINATION 

| QNALMLY Considered, from Principles of Reason, in con 

|}@ sistency with the nature of Things, and the Seriptare 
of Truth; with answers to seven Queries on Predestina 
tion. By Wm. Tucker. With an Introductory Essay. By 
L. Ives Hoadley. Just Published by WM. PEIRCE, 9 
Coruhill. June 5 





| NEW BOOKS. 
OYAGE OF THE U. 8. FRIGATE ROUND THE 
WORLD, during the yeurs 1851, "2, 3,4 By N 
ynolds. 
se ecrt RES ON REVIVALS OF RELIGION. By Char. 
|G. Finney, from Notes by the Editor of the New York 
> list. Revised by the Author, 2nd edition 
| LETTERS TO THE HON. WM. JAY, being @ seply so 
| his “Inquiry into the Am Colonization and Am, Anu-Sin- 
| very Societies. By David M. Reese, M. D. of New-York. 
THE MOTHER'S PRIMER, to teach Her child its Let 
ters, and How to Read. By Rev. T. H. Galiaudet Late 
| Principal of the Deat and Dumb Asylum, Hartford. For 
| Sale by WM. PEIRCE, 9 Coranfil. June 5 


} Finney's Lectures, 
ECTURES on Revivals of Religion, by Charles G. Fin- 
L ney, from notes by the Editor of the New York Evaa 
gelist, Revised by the Author. Second edition 3 
EVERY DAY DUTY. Illustrated by Shetches of Child- 
ish Character, aud Conduct, with ptevures By Marianne, 
Author of Right and Wrong. Just published for Sale by 
CROCKER & BREWSTER, 47 Washington street 
| June 5 
| Philosophical and School Apparatus. 
} NEWTON PEIRCE, (late firm Brown & Peirce,) 
| e No.9 Cornhill, (in building occupied by William 
Peirce) manufactures and keeps for sale, Apparatus of all 
kinds, to illustrate the various departments of matural sci 
ences, inclading 
Pneumatica, Hydrostatics, Optics, Mechanics, Acoustics 
Electricity, Astronomy, Chemistry, Galvanism Magnetism 


Au the articles warranted superior, and to perform sat 
isfactorily. Apparatus so packed, asto go any distaace 
with safety by land or water. Colleges, Private Semina- 

| ries, Academies, Schools, Teachers, and other Professional 
gentlemen furnished at reasonable prices ‘ a just 
published, containing a description and prices, forwarded to 
those who may wish to examine it , 
| The following recommendation among others has been 
received from Rev. Samuel R. Hall, Principal Teac her's 
Seminary, Andover, author of Lectures ov School Keeping, 
| &e Teacher's Semmary, Andover. 





Mr. Wo. Ares has called on us, and left with us 
a copy of a certificate, dated Oct. 23, 1834, signed | 
by Isaae Coombs and Ezra Attaquin, select men of! 
Marshpee, and attested by Samuel Ewer, Justice o 
the Peace, and Christopher Hinson, Deacon of the} 
Charch in Marshpee; recommending to the Christian | 


community, Mr. Apes, and his object, of building a) 


six months, aout two handred entire sets of the 
four volames of the Repository have been sold. 
hose, who wish to procure the work complete, 
would do wellto make application to the publishers. 

« A Narraive of a Visit made to the Ameri- 
can Churches by the Depatation from the Congre- 
ational Uniot of England and Wales in the year 
1834, by the Rev. Messrs Reed and Matheson,” 
is now in the gress of the Harpers, and soon to be 


sent to the Grand Jury. 





ECCLESIASTICAL, 


Mr. Josern ANGIER Was ordained to the pastoral charge 
of the First Congregational Society in New-Bedford, on 
Wednesday, May 20th 

Installation. On Wednesday, the Gth inst. the Rev. At- 
yan BonD, late Prot. in the Theo. Seminary, Bangor, Me 
was installed as Pastor over the Second Congregational 
Church in Norwich, Ct. 

On Wednesday, the 15th of May, Rev. Recsen Rares 
was installed pastor of the ist Congregational Church and 


Society in Ashby. 

Mar 7, Rev. Hexay AxTect was installed Pastor of the 
2d Presbyterian Church, Orange, es Bs 

April 23, Rev. Joun ©. Hawt, was installed Pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Springfeld, N. J. Sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Magie, of Elizabethtown 

May 12, Rev. Ricnarp C. Moore was institated Rector 
of St. Joha’s Church, Elizabethtown. 

Rev. Ropent McEwen was installed Pastor of the Souch 
Congregational Charch and Society in Middletown, Ct. on 
Thursday, the 7th inst. 

Rev. E. C. Hutcmixson was installed Pastor of the Pres- 





| 
teachers’ mission house for the benefit of the tribe :| published . 


also, a certificate, that the money received by the| ‘Tuer Genre at Assemuy of the Presbyterian 


Rev. Wm. Apes was punctually paid to the builders | Church was hdden this year at Pittsbargh, Pa. The 
and for materials, dated June 2, 1835, and sigued by general character of their proceedings seems to be 
Samuel Ewer, and by Braddoc Fish, builder: also, 2| much as usual, except that the ‘* Old School ’’ repre 
certificate from Joseph Tobias, clerk, and C. Hinson,| sentation is stonger. We shall probably have ac- 
Deacon, of the Independent Indian charch at Marsh-| cognt of the whole proceedings, in time to give 























given in fall. Unless we are misinformed, it is very 


pee, stating that Mr. Apes is their regular ordaine4! whatever particulars are interesting next week. byterian Charch in Petersburg, Va. on the 10th of May 


Dear Sir,—The philosophical instruments = —_ y= 
i " 
| facture, are highly usful and important 1s ; - rating 
| physical sciences [faving ased them Iny se i, | can recom 
mend them to teachers and others, as being well made, fur 
nished at reasonable rates, and finely adapted to the purpo- 
es of in ‘re tion, They ought to be introduced into all 
ses 0 siraciio . 
our schools and acadennes. Yours, &¢ 
eopéw June 5 (Signed) 8. R. Hace 


PROCTOR, PALMER & FELT, 
NO. 19, MERC HANT’S ROW, BOSTON 
HAVE FOR ey * 
jasouri and English Pig Lead, 

‘3 Tens end Pipe, 1-2 to 2 Inch Calibre 

100 Rolls Sheet Lend, 2 1-2 to 12 Ib. 

200 Patent fron and Copper Pumps, 

100 Bundles Iron Wire, Nos. ) to 20. 

900 Carks Cut and Wrought Nails, 

00 Dosa Scythes —Joy’s, Farweli’s and others — Also, ‘ 
Sheet Zine—Spelters—Oven Doors—Ash and — oe 
Window Glase—Gine—Iron and Bteel Shovels—I ’ wie 
—Sickles—Ares— Anvils—-V ises—-Quills—Seine ees 
| Cordage. Together with an extensive poreireony edd “ 
\w and Hard Ware, wee atageed to the country i 
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SLAVERY. 
Continued from the Southern Christian Herald 

We shall endeavor in this number, to conclude 
our remarks upon the _ of slavery, arate | 
$ minent first. 
Poker of the Legislature of South Caro-| 
lina, slaves and colored persons are prohibited 
from learning to read, Our Abolitionists appear | 
to be horror struck at this law, taking for grant- | 
ed as they «do, that ignorance is necessary to) 
the existence of slavery. We regret to say| 
that the Southern people, by not openly and | 
fairly meeting the objections continually urged 
against slavery, and by exhibiting a sensitive-| 
ness on this subject, which would hot tolerate | 
even acandid and dispassionate investigation | 
of the whole subject, have permitted the im-| 
pression to go abroad, that they know slavery | 
to be an enormous evil which cannot bear ex-) 
amination, Theemancipatorsconcluding that we | 
were too unreasonable to he reasoned with, have | 
likewise discarded reason, deal only indenuncia- | 
tions, and are prosecuting their measures with 
all the vigor of crusaders, who imagine them-| 
selves to be opposed only by infidels and unrea- | 
sonable tyrants. Thus the direction and ter-| 
mination of this great question is subjected to} 
passion instead of reason. And the emancipator | 
who succeeds best in caricaturing slavery, who} 
can charge upon it the greatest nnmber of evils, | 
make the most doleful lamentations ever the| 
slave, depict the master in the greatest moral 
deformity, enlist by pathetic appeals to the} 
kindly feelings of his hearers or readers, the | 
most sympathy in behalf of the former, nrouse| 
the greatest degree of indignation against the 
latter, is the greatest patriot, Christian, and| 
philanthropist. But we rejoice that in the} 


A ° . | 
North, we still have friends and brethren emi-| 


| 
nent for all that elevates, «ignifies, and en-| 
nobles the human character—men who are not 
willing that fanaticism should bear rule, that we 
should be condemned unheard;* but desire that 
whatever may be saiil or done in relation to this 
subject, may be said and done upon Christian 
principles, in strict accordance with truth, and 
in conformity with the law of love. ‘To such 
it is a pleasure to unfoll our views and feelings; 
believing as we do that by this means, we shall 
approach the nearer one another. It is for the 
consideration of such men, that we propose 
making some remarks upon the above law, 
without pretending at present to enter into a 
thorough examination of the intention, nature, 
and bearing of the law. We are prepared to) 
say that the passage of such a law, without the | 
most satisfactory reasons, would be tyrannical | 
and wicked in the extreme. Further, if we be-| 
lieved that this necessity was the offspring of 
Slavery and inseparable from it, we would de-| 
nounce the system as inconsistent with the rights | 
of man, alas inimical to the best interests of | 
immortal beings. Let us be understood. We) 
mean to say, that if we believed slavery to be a 
systein of tyranny and oppression, at such va-| 
riance with the requisitions of Scripture as to! 
render the light of Revelation dangerous to the 
system, we should not hesitate openly and fenr- 
Jessly to denounce it, and all its abettors. ‘The 
Christian is bound to oppose every institution | 
and every form of government, that may require | 
of him to withhold the truths of Revelation trom | 
eee sinners of any class or description. 
f we believed the perusal of the Bible by slaves! 
unsafe from any thing contained ia it, we should 
say that it was the dew of every Christian to) 
exert himself for the removal of such a barrier 
to the progress of the Gospel, as is slavery. } 
But let us not deceive ourselves. Let us look 
atthe matter calmly. To be able to read, and 
to have books and opportunities for reading, is! 
certainly a great privilege, and to be desired by 





policy of this law, we shall say nething at pre- | gent and candid man will dispute; and this is 
sent. We shall defer other remarks upon it, | all for which we contend. Now from this fact, 
until we hear from our Boston brother upon | we wish to make no other deduction than we 
this point. | have made from the fact that individuals are 
Another charge preferred against slavery is, | unequal, | We have said, and we repeat it, and 
“* That it corrupts the morals of the white popula- | it is candidly admitted by our Boston brother, 
tion.” Unless this corruption of morals be pe- | that all men are not equally fit for freedom; and 
culiar to the slaveholding States; or be at least | that there are individuals unfit for freedom. All 
much greater in them than in any others, to as- | nations are not equally fit for freedom. The 
sume that slavery is the cause of this mortal cor- different races of men are not capable of enjoy- 
ruption, is a mere gratuitous assumption. We _ ing the same amount of liberty, Liberty not 
do not believe that, New Orleans excepted, a | exercised in promoting happinesss, is licentious- 
greater proportion of the population in any of | ness; and is not a blessing but a curse, 
our towns ean be found of depraved morals, | Now it holds true with respect toindividuals, 
than is to be found in New York, according to | that the greatest amount of happiness is secured, 
the statistics of M’Dowall’s Journal. Thatthere | when the more intelligent govern and control 
are some shameful proofs of moral pollution in | the less intelligent. It is true that hundreds 
the South, wedo notdeny. But these proofs we | who are free, would be more happy were they 
apprehend would be as rare in the South as the | subjected to the immediate direction and man- 
North, were it not the case that some white men | agement of their superiors; that is, if their lib- 
are found so immoral and destitute of any thing | erty was reduced so as to be adapted to their 
like even refined feelings, as to put into practice fitness to enjoy and exercise it. Need it then 
the disgusting doctrines of the abolitionists. But be a startling proposition, that a greater amount 
on the other hand, the wide distinction made | of happiness may be secured Ly a more intelli- 
between whites and blacks in the South, has no | gent race of men having the direction and man- 
doubt a very beneficial effect in preventin the | agement of an inferior race? Admit that there 
very species of corruption spoken of. Where | may be individuals belonging to the inferior 
masters and servants are all of the same color, | race, superior to others belonging to the superior 
the temptations to immorality of this kind are | race, this does not affect the argument. 
undoubtedly much greater. ‘The proof, how- | [To be continued. } 
ever, is more difficult—notso palpable on all oc- 
casions. But we cannotdwell upon such gratui- | 





For the Boston Recorder. 
tous charges; we proceed to one of more weight. | EDUCATION AT THE WEST. 

It is alleged that the slave does not receive a | (Continued) 
fair compensation for his labor. Nothing can; 1. It is fundamental.— KB.lementary instruction 
he more false than thetmode of argument pur- | is the basis ofall knowledge both human and 
sued by the emancipators upon this point. ‘The | divine. Itis as necessary to the prince as the 
actual annual expenses of the slave for food and | peasant. Is there any hope that liberal ingtitu- 
clothing ure cathenated at the very minimum, | tions can be sustained and perpetuated where 
The amount of the produce resulting from the | primary education is neglected? Can the gos- 
labor of the slave, and the price of the produce | pel have free course and be glorified, and the 
are estimated atthe maximum, The difference | pestilent weeds of superstition and error be 
is of course considerable; and the conclusion is | eradicated among a people incapable of reading 
drawn that the slave is defrauded or robbed of | the sacred oracles? Mere knowledge, I know, 
the whole surplus that remains after deducting | will never keep out error, nor subdue sin. 
the expenses of food and clothing. Now the | Neither willignorance prevent the rapid growth 
fair mode of estimation is this; viz. to estimate | of both. Knowledge and religion must go hand 
fairly the capital, the skill, the care, and risk of | in hand. But then to be effectual they must be 
the master, the wear and tear of this land,houses, | diffused. Do not our missionaries at the 
and implements of every kind; and to these add | Sandwich Islands and among the Indians, and 
the expenses of feeding and clothing the slave, | other pagan trilies, act upon this principle? 
of supporting him and paying his physician | How many years of painful toil, and how many 
when sick, of providing for his family, young | valuable lives would be spared, had every 
and old, whether able to labor or not; and let | heathen tribe a written language and a system 
the question be put, these things being duly con- | of common school education? Who has not 
sidered, would the slave without eapital,without | anticipated the conversion of China sooner, by 
house and home, without the implements of la- | at least fifty years, since it has been discovered 
bor, without the skill and oversight of the mas- | that such vast numbers of the people can read? 
ter, if left to himself, provide better for himself | Now IL ask, if the common school, (for such it is 
and his family, and enjoy more comfort and | in fact) is deemed so indispensable in foreign 
happiness than he does? ‘That there are a few, | missionary operations, ss that educated men 
Who probably would, isnot denied. But the | are considered as pursuing their appropriate 
question is, would the great majority of slaves | business while engaged in elementary instruc- 
better their condition, if left upon these terms | tion, shall its important agency be overlooked 
to themselves, so that the amount of human | in any system which has respect to the literary 
happiness would upon the whole be increased? | and religious improvement of the ignorant and 

f{ this, we are far from being convinced. We | destitute of our population at home? Bible and 
see hundreds of white men, free; left to them- | tract distribution, and Sabbath Schools, can 
selves, who through misfortune, ignorance, vice, | never be a substitute for this. And a few col- 
indolence, or other causes, are never able to | leges and theological seminaries, scattered over 
secure either more intelligence, or comfort, or | a territory where elementary instruction is neg- 
happiness for themselves and their families, | lected, would be like verdant spots and foun- 
than do all slaves who have reasonable masters. | tains in the African deserts, where a few might 
That the slaves as aclass are inferior to the | be refreshed. But the streams which issue from 
whites, is as evident as it is that they differ in | then would soon be lost in the arid sands of ig- 
color. This we know, will make our emanci- | norance and superstition, instead of flowing 
pators, who have weptover ‘‘ bleeding Africa” | through the cultivated fields of intelligence, and 
until they have fancied that the negroes are | making glad the cities of our God. Did the 
poor suffering angels, shudder with horror.— pilgrims, for a hundred years from their landing 
But as we have determined that truth and rea- | at Plymouth, establish no system of elemen- 
son, not a false sympathy shall be our guide, we | tary instruction, it is doubtful whether republi- 
shall not withhold what we believe to be the | can institutions would not now be a novelty in 


CARDS, 
| The Subscriber gratefully acknowledges the receipt of 
| Twenty Dollars trom his Society, to make hima member 
j for life of the American Tract Society. He also expresses 
| his gratitude to the members of the Sabbath Schoo! con- 
nected with his church for the sum of Ten Dollars, to con- 
stitute him a life member ofthe Am. S.S. Union. He sin- 
| cerely hopes that these and many similar instances of lib- 
erality among his people, will operate as proofs, both to 
| parents and children, that “it is more blessed to give than 
| te receive.”’ 
Stoughton, May 24, 1235. 


Carvin Park. 





The Subscriber would express his grateful acknowledge- 
| ments to the Ladies of the Dorcas Society, for the receipt 
of Ten Dollars, to constitute him a life member of the M. 

8. S. Society. Joseru H, Patrick. 
| Greenwich, May 25, 1835. 





The Subscriber gratefully acknowledges the contribution 
| of Fifty Dollars trom the Ladies in the First Parish in Box- 
| ford, to constitute him an honorary member of the Amerl- 
{can Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
Boxford, May 25, 1835. Joun Wuirney. 





NEW BOOKS, 
es Received and for Sale by PERKINS, MARVIN & 
e Co. 114 Washington street, 


Nursery Discipline. From the 12th London Edition, with 
additions. 

ROSS’S VOYAGE; Narrative of a Second Voyage in 
search of a Northwest Passage, and of a Residence in the 
Arctic Regions, during the years 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832, 
1833. By Sir John Ross, C. B., K. 8. A., K. C. 8., &e.; 
Captain in the Royal Navy. Including the reports of com- 
mander, (now captain) J. C. Ross, R. N. PF. R.S., FLL. 8 
| &e.5 and the Discovery of the Northern Magnetic Pole. 

SCRIPTURE CATECHISM. The Catechism of the 

Westminster Assembly of Divines; with Scriptural Ques- 
} tions and Answers. By the Rev. Matthew Henry, D. D., 
| Author of the Commentary on the Bible. 

CHRISTIAN UNION; or, an Argument for the Aboli- 
tion of Sects. By Abraham Van Dyck, Counsellor at Law. 
To which is prefixed, a Sketch of the Life of the Author. 

LECTURES TO YOUNG PEROPLE. By Willian B. 
Sprague, D. D., Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Alba- 
ny. With an Introductory Address. By Samuel Miller, D. 
D., Prof. ia Theol. Sem. Princeton, May 29. 





HINTS tor the Improvement of Early Education and | 








WAYLAND'S PHILOSOPHY, 
‘er Elemeats of Moral Science, by Francis Wayland, 
1 


». D., President of Brown University, and Protessor | 


of Moral Philosophy. 

JAY ON SLAVERY, 2d edition, An Inquiry into the 
| Character and Tendency of the American Colonization and 
| American Anti-slavery Societies; by Wm. Jay, Second ed. 


SMEDLEY'S HISTORY OF RELIGION. History of | 


}the Reformed Religion in France, by the Rev. Edward 
| Sinedley, M. A. late Fellow ot Sydney, Bussex College, Cam- 
bridge, in 3 vols. 

VAN DYCK ON CHRISTIAN UNION. Christian 
Union, or an Argument tor the Abolition of Sects, by Abra- 
jham Van Dyck, Counsellor at Law, to which is prefixed, a 
| Sketch of the life of the Author 
| A MOTHER’S HINTS ON EDUCATION. Hints for 
| the Improvement of Early Education, and Nursery Disci- 
| pline, from the 12th London edition, with additions. Just 


jreceived by CROCKER & BREWSTER, 47 Washington | 


street. May 29. 





Gentlemen’s Magazine; 
| BAVOR 100 YEARS. PERKINS, MARVIN & CO. have 
| fur Sale, a complete set of the Gentlemen’a Naga- 
| zine and Historical Chronicie, (London) from its commence- 
}meutin 1731 to 1850, inclusive; in 150 vols. 8vo. in good 
| binding. Price very low. May 29. 


Letters on Sabbath Schools, 


R* a Superintendent. “Suffer little children, and for- 
bid them not, to come anto me.” Just Published by 
WM. PEIRCE, 9 Cornhill. May 29 


Kingsley’s Social Choir, 
gener for a Class Book, or the Domestic Circle, 


consisting of Selections of Music from the most dis- | 


tinguished authors, among whom are the names of Mozart, 
Handel, Haydn, Auber, Boieldieu, Rossini, Beethoven and 
Weber, with several original pieces of music, by the Edi- 


tor, some of which are now published for the firat time. | 


Most of the music has been adapted to poetry never before 
used with music Many beautiful extracts have been made 
from Mra. Hemans, T. More, Bishop Heber, Dr. Percival, 


Dr T. Gray and others. The whole arranged as Solos, | 


| Duett#, Trios and Quartettes, with an Accompaniment for 

the Piano Forte. Edited by George Kingsley. Published 
and for Sele by CROCKER & BREWSTER, 47 Washing- 
ton street. “ May 29 


NEW BOOKS, 
Ww RERFORC PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRIS- 


TIANITY, with an Introductory Essay, by Rev. 
Danie! Wilson, A. M. of Calcutta 


x ] 
Sprague’s Lectures to Young People, with an Introducto- 


| ry address, by Samue! Miller, D. D. Third Edition 
Christian Union; or an argument for the abolition of 
Sects, by Abraham Van Dyck, Counsellor at Law 


| education and morality 


} tion remitted. 


TOPSFIELD ACADEMY, 
FRMIE Summer Term in this Seminary will commence on 
Monday, the first day of June next, to continue twelve | 
weeks. . 

The School is open tor Males and Females. Instruction 
will be givef, as may be desired, in the various studies con- 
nected with a common mercantile or classical edacation ; 
and appropriate instruction to those who may wish to be- 
come qualified as Teachers. 

Board, in fumilies in the immediate neighborhood of the 
School, can be obtained at prices varying from $2,50 to 
91,50. Tuition, Si and 6 the term. ALFRED W. PIKE,! 

Topsflcld, May 29, 1235 Sw. Principal 


RANDOLPH ACADEMY, 


FEMIE Summer Term will commence on Tuesday the 2d 
| of June. Instruction is given in the various English 
branches, in the Latin, Greek and French languages, and | 
in Music, Drawing «nd Oriental Painting. Close atteation 
is devoted to the moral as well as the intellectual ir Ove 
ment of the pupils. Tuition trom $4 to 86 per Term. | 

Board from $1,50 to S2 per week. 
May 22. * Sw. ISAAC WETHERELL, Principal. 
AMHERST ACADEMY, 
FEVIE Summer Term of this Institution will commence, 
under the care of its present lustructors, on the first 
Wednesday of June next. Board may be obtuined from 
80 cents to $1,50 per week L. Bottwoon, Sec’y 
May 22 


HLOLLISTON SCITOOL, 


HE Next Term of this Institution will commence on 
Monday, 8th of June. 
Parvon D. Tirrany, Principal 
Miss Matitpa FE. Banister, J'eacher of Music. 

The lnstructer believing that Young Gentlemen engaged 
in the preparatory studies frequently fil of receiving that 
attention which they require while fitting for college, and 
being aware that the character of our common schools de- 
pends much upen our Academies and High Schools, will 
pay particular attention to those studying the Languages, 
and to those preparing to become teachers. Lectures for 
the ensuing term willbe upon Botany and Natural Philo- 
sophy. Two boarding houses have been opened for the ac- 
commodation of boarders, and fiiteen or twenty may be 
accommodated in private tamities. 

Terms. Board, from $1,25 to 81,75 per week. Tuitionin 
English branches from $3,00 to 84,00. Languages $4,50, 
Music $4.00.~Number of Scholurs last term, 82; For 
board, apply to the Lustracter 


Holliston, May 22, 1835. P. D. TIFFANY. 
PEPPERELL ACADEMY. 


(AME Summer Term wil! commence on Wednesday the 

, Srd of June, and will continue eleven weeks. The 
Proprietors have the satistaction to state to the public, that | 
Mr. and Mrs. E. D. ExLprepoe will still continue to have 
the charge of this Institation as Principals, Competent 
Assistants will be employed in both Departments, 

The Academy will be furnished with a good and exten- 
sive Appuratus, and the principles of Natural Philosophy, 
Astronomy and Chemistry will be illustrated by familiar 
Lectures and experiments 

There wil! also be a select Library, consisting of many 
popular works, for the use of the school ; and the most im- 
portant Text Books will be loaned to the scholars, if de- 
sired, for a small compensation. 

There is connected with the Academy a Lyceam where 
Lectures are publicly given on Natural History, Political 
Economy, Physiology and other subjects connected with 


Tuition, pr. Term, $3 50 

Additional charge for French 1 00 

Lessons on the Piano Forte, 6 00 

Use of lustrument, 2 00 

Instraction in Chirography, Vocal Music, and, to young 
Ladies in Calisthenics, without additional charge 

Board, including washing and lights, is from 81,25 to 
81,50 per week. 

ludigent young men of hopeful piety can have their ti 
In behalf of the Proprietors, 

JAMES HOWE, 

Pepperetl, May 8, 1835. Sw. NEHEMIAH CUTTER. 


“DAY'S ACADEMY” 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, AND SEMINARY FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, AT WRENTHAM, MASS. 
SAMUEL DAY, A. B. Principal 
Mias Anne W. MayLin, Associate Principal. 
Mons. HNenav Scuaerer, from Paris, French Teacher 
Miss Mary J. ALpen, Teacher of Music on Piano Forte and 
Guitar 





ASSISTANT TEACHERS, 
Mr. Francis J. Wueaton, in Male Department 
Miss Maria J. Fiske, in Female Department 
Trem 
The Summer Term in this Institution, will commence on 





the first Thursday in June next the Fall Term, 1st 
Thursday in October; and the Spring Term, ist Thursday 
in February. Each Term contains fifteen weeks, with va 
cations, at the close of the Spring and Summer4Term, of 
weeks ench, and one of 3 Weeks, at the close 
Term 


4 

! aie 

Tuition | 

Lower English Branches, per Term #1 00 
Higher do do da ; 5 

Latin, Greek and French, do > 

Lessons on the Piano Forte or Guitar 
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number is the reading class of society aetually 
composed! Of those who learn to read, how 
few learn for the purpose of reading the Bible! 
We need not to go to lands where gross dark-| 
ness covers the people. Let us look around us 
in our own country, 80 far famed for virtue, in-| 
telligence, and the diffusion of knowledge; and | 
let us see how great the number who, although 


capable of reading, seilom or never read; but| to the color of the negroes in the South, as the | dred teachers, say the Committee, are wanted 
: , : 


derive nearly all their knowledge from their in-| 
tercourse with others—from the common fund | 


not be races of men, as well as individuals be- 
longing to the same race, differing in these re- 
spects? And why should they not differ in 
their mental capacities as well asin their color? 
And why should they not be classified by a dif- 
ference in mental capacities as well as by a 
difference in color? We suppose our Boston 
brother will not be so incredulous with regard 


Indian was in regard to the solidity of water in 
cold countries. We shall venture at least to 


| ness is not pretended, 

In ‘Tennessee are about 160,000 children who 
have no means of education, In Kentucky are 
147,000 children, and only $0,000 reported to 
have been in school in 1830, leaving 100,000 des- 
titute of instruction. A report of the Legisla- 

| ture of Missouri makes the number of children 
out of school in that state 66,000. Sixteen hun- 
to give that state a system of Common Schools. 
| Ohio has upwards of 100,000 children destitute 


of knowledge put in cireulation by the few who take for granted, that the negroes are black. | of instruction. Indiana is estimated to contain 


read and think for themselves. Christ wisely 


They differ in color, in the shape of their nose, 


80,000 children of suitable age to attend school 


appointed not the reading, but the preaching of and head, in their hair, and in their conforma- | who have no means of instruction, and upwards 
the Gospel, as the great means of propagating) “on generally, Did slavery turn them black, | of 18,000 adults, that can neither read nor write. 


its glorious truths. Reading is an auxiliary! ¢¥rl their hair, flatten their noses, thicken their | Hlinois has perhaps 50,000. 


means, of which it is desirable all could and 
woulkl avail themselves. Now the state of the 
case is this. Supposing the slaves were free, 


lips, enlarge their hind-heads, and render their 
foreheads diminutive? That they differ from 
the whites in these respects, is not more evident 


Added to this mass 

of mind in the rising generation, there is a con- 
siderable part of the adult population wholly un- 
educated. Now consider the bearings which 


only a part of them would learn to read, Of| than they differ in their mental qualities; and to | these facts have upon the success of the gospel, 
this partonly a small portion would be a read-) assert that slavery had produced all these exter- | and the economy of benevolent effort in behalf’ 


ing people; and of this sinall portion only a ver 
few would learn to read for the sake of reading | 
the Scriptures; unless we believe, as the aboli-| 
tionists seem to do, that they are a kind of an-| 
gelic beings, who are only prevented from being | 
arfectly wise, pure, and happy, by slavery. | 
hat perverted knowledge ms Al mnen worse 
cannot be denied. Far he it from us to argue 
against any thing from the abuse of it. Yet fair 
argument requires us, in estimating the benefits | 
of knowledge, to take into the account the prob- 
able evils which would result from its perversion. } 
Happy would itbe for thousands whose depravity | 
gives them a relish only for the poisonous pro- 
ductions of infidel and irreligious works, had 


nal distinctions of character, would be no more 
absurd, than to assert that it is slav ery, which 
produces whatever differences in mental quali- 
ties may exist between them and the whites. 
Now we do not mean to assert that the superi- 
ority of one race over another race of men, will 
justify the former in taking away the rights of 
the latter, any more than the superiority of one 
man over another will justify him in depriving 
the Intter of his rights. All men we say are 
equally entitled to their rights, but their rights, 
are not equal. So we say every race of men 
nre equally entitled to their rights, but that their 
rights are not equal. Our doctrines are at war 
with the slave trade. Our Boston brother need 


of the West. 

A few years since the Bible Society, passed a 
resolution to supply every family inthe United 
States with a copy of the Scriptures. But how 
many of these Bibles were as good as thrown 
away, nay be judged from a single fact, which 
may serve asa specimen of multitules of the 
same class. In one neighborhood i: a western 
state, an agent visited 19 families in succession, 
left a Bible in all, and yet not one member of 
any of these families could read. The Sabbath 
School Union resolved to establisha Sunday 
school in every place in the Valley of the Mis- 
| sissippi where it was practicable, To a great 
| extent schools were established, and libraries 





they never been able to read. Now, whilst we| "ot, therefore, be at the trouble of discussing | given. But almost invariably, where there was 


openly declare that any law intended to prevent 
any class of society from perusing the Bible, | 
would deservethe execrationsef allchristendom; 
we would put this question to our emancipating | 
friends: is the South bound to encourage learn-| 
ing among the slaves, not for the purpose of| 
reading the Bible and obtaining religious in- 
struction, but for the purpose of enabling them 
to read the wild, visionary, and dangerous doc- 
trines and principles advocated by abolitionists? 

© oppeal to the goo! sense and candor of our 
Boston brother, to sny whether the publications 
of the Liberator, New England Spectator, and 
Evangelist, put into the hands of the slave popu- 
lation, ignorant and naturally indolent, would 
not lead them into the most fatal delusions, 
Arouse their worst passions, and lend to insur- 
rections, until selflefence would compel the 
whites to exterminate the blacks? 


, ? But for the 
interference of fanaticism with this subject, we 


believe the law never would have been past. 
Adam and Eve sought knowledge, bat it 
was a knowledge fatal to them.  Suuttve- 
WORTH, commenting upon the fall of our pro- 
genitors, endeavors to establish the propo- 
sition that ‘so long as the original corruption 
of the heart continues undiminished , every advance 
*n moral and religious knowledge will necessarily 
an advance in guilliness.” If this be true we 
are not authorized to impart a knowledge, which, 
it is almost certain would ‘lestroy the possessor 
and injure others. Considering the situation of 
the South and the continual agitation of this 
subject at the North, nothing is more certain 
than that a knowledge of reuting among the 
slaves, instead of heing employed in searching 
the Scriptures. with a view to become wiser and 
‘etter, would be porverted to their ruin. 

The law does not prohibit free persons of 
color from being taught, but only from being 
teachers. The remarks which we have made 
upon this law, we have thought were due to the 
framers of it; that the views of the Southern 
people upon this subject may not be mistaken 
and that those who think to benefit the slaves by 
meddling with this subject, may see how deeply 
they are injuring thein. With respect to the 
oan’ 44 ae (an orthodox and ably 


hing our 
The Bostdn Recorder we have already ceneienalt Slavery. 





they have unde 


this topic. We will give him better employ- 
ment. Now we say that amongst the whites, 
there are many ‘unfit for freedom;” and many 
in the enjoyment of freedom who fail to render 
themselves more happy, or even so happy as 
slaves are, who have good masters; and that 
much less is it probable that the majority of the 
slaves, who are an inferior cace, would render 
their condition better than it is, if left to them- 
selves. For the whole inquiry is, how is the 
greatest amount of happiness to be secured? 
Liberty is only valuable in proportion as it is 
productive of happiness. 

When we say that the negroes are an inferior 
race, let us not be misunderstood. It has often 
been urged that they are only fit for slaves, and 
therefore ought to be slaves.” This argument is 
rotten to the very core. It has also been urged 
that without slaves, a large portion of the South- 
ern country would have to full into waste and 
desolation. On this principle, Baron Munchau- 
sen’s negroes, living in a very cold climate,made 
slaves of white men, because they could endure 
the cold. We repudiate all such arguments as 
unsound, Rather let the whole South sink into 
one scene of wide desolation, than that its wealth 
should be obtained at the expense of human hap- 
piness. We mention the inferiority of the blacks 
as a class, because the conviction that it is true, 
is forced upon our mind; and it is of importance 
in this discussion. ‘That the Europeans and 
Africans have differed widely for centuries, in 
nied’? thing that exhibits mind, will not be de- 
nicola eri, ftat the negroes mar 
country, surely will ne va aa tee mB 
it be denied, that the ope ye . be hy should 

" y oe still pt Phat 

gone and are still undergoing a 

sion fre” Physical nd mental con 
lor and their nhy «emitted. Whether their 
ehaon their physical constitutions will ever 
io sree pea that they will lose 
Avental enpacities will pe and whether their 
a level with the ‘ede eee ~ 

f the whites in the seale of bei 

A question with y — 

My which we are not now concern- 
Tint be toe” shail offer no opinion. 

f 5 ; greatly infetior to the 
whites, and that they have not vet hecome equal 
fo them, are facts which we believe no intelli- 


| no regular preacher, the schools never accom- 
| plished any thing. Millions of pages of tracts 

have been distributed at the West, which might 
just as well have been given to the winds. Mis- 
sionaries at the West find their labors vastly 
more difficult and arduous, on account of the 
great deficiency in elementary instruction. A 
far less nuinber of suitable young men for the 
gospel ministry can be found at the West than 
would otherwive be obtained, were the means 
of a cor education accessible to all. In 
many ine’ should a young man become pi- 
ous, and wish to enter the ministry, he has to 
commence with the first rudiments of knowledge 
before he can enter on his preparatory course. 
In the mean time, various pernicious errors and 
opinions are incorporated with the habits of 
thought and feeling, and become a part, a parcel 
of the Western mind. A thousind popular su- 
perstitions are afloat, a thousane prejudices are 
imbibed against learning and leaned ministers, 
which are so artfully inflamed by ignorant and 
vaporing preachers, that one of these declaimers 
agninstcolleges and benevolent eforts and tem- 
perance societies, will attract a mach larger au- 
dience than the best educated cleigyman in the 
land. 

Whatthen isto be done? I answer, immedi- 
ate and vigorous means must be taken to raise 
up teachers, and establish common schools in 
every part of the Weatern states ind Territo- 
ries, ‘To effect this, the colleges now in opera- 
tion must encourage their young men to engage 
in this work. ‘Teacher’s seminaties must be 
established. These Inst are incdisensable, for 
it is vain to think that colleges canever do this 
work by having teacher’s departments. Such 
would be the distinction between students in 
college and students in the teacher’sdepartment, 
that young men in great numbert will not re- 
sort to them for the latter purpose, Teacher's 
seminaries then must be established separate 
from colleges. Individuals suitahly qualified, 
and who can hardly be spared here, must go out 
to the west, and have their location marked out 
hy persons on the ground. Even our mission- 
aries at the west must imitate their brethren in 
heathen lands, and engage in soime cases in in- 





structing the youth of their flocks in the rudi- 
ments of knowledge. A. B. 
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Children's Fireside Series, No.2. Every Day Daty l- 
lustrated, by Sketchea of Childish Character and Conduct 
The Social Choir, by George Kingsley. For Sale by WM 
PEIRCE, 9 Cornhill May 29 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
WHRISTIAN UNION; or, an 
tion of Sects. By Abraham Van Dyck, Counseller at 
| Law “Every kingdom divided against itself is brought to 
desolation, s 
shall not stand.’’—Matt. xii. 25—1 Cor. i. 10—Jobn xvii 
to which is prefixed, a Sketch of the Life of the Author. 1 
vol. 12mo0. 227 p 
LECTURES TO YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Sprague, D. D. Pastor of the Second 
in Albany, with an Introductory Address, by Samuel Mil- 
ler, D. D. Professor in the Theol. Seminary at Pring eton 
J. Third American Edition. 1 vol. 12mo0. 350 pp ‘ 
HELON'S PILGRIMAGE TO JERUSALEM. A Pic. 
ture of Judaism, in the century which preceded the advent 
of our Saviour. Transiated from the German of Frederick 
Strauss. Revised and abridged by Baron Stow, Pastor of 
the Second Baptist Charch, Bostor 
WAYLAND'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY ; The 
of Moral Science, by Francia W ayland, D. D 
Brown University, Providence, R. 1 
al Philosophy 
| SPIRITUAL DESPOTIS8M; by the Author of Fanati- 
ciam, Nat. History of Enthusiasm, &¢ 
HOWE'S BLESSEDNESS of the Righteous Opened, 
further recommended from the consideration 
of this Mortal Life, in two Treatises on Psalm XV 
Pealm LXXXIX, 47. “ When he shal! appear, a. Je 
like him, for we shall see him as he is.” ist John Il, 2 
Just nublished, for sale by GOU LD, KENDALL & LIN. 
COLN, 59 Washington street May 29. 
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every city or house divided against itself | 


| counting room, and business purenits generally 
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| thirty miles west of Boston, is desirans of 
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The Works Complete of Hannah More, 


v UNROE & FRANCIS, Roston, and Crartes 8 
a Francis, New-York, are publishing in seven vols 
duodecimo, to match the New-York edition of the life of 
the author, The Works Complete of Hannah More. 
Volame i. The Repository Tales.—Il. Celebs in Search 
of a Wife—Essays on various Subjects—-Moriana.—I1] 
Christian Morals—Moral Sketches—Reflections on Prayer 
IV. Practical Piety—On the Life and Writings of St. P : 
V. Thoughts on the Manners of the Great—Estimate of the | 
Religion of the Fashionable World ~Tragedies—Poems.— 
| V1. Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education 
Sacred Dramas.—VII. Hints for Forming the Character | 
of a Princess—Spirit of Prayer—Bible Rhymes. | 
ty Vol. 1. will be published next week, and the other | 
volumes will follow every fortnight, 
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Books for Parents and Children, 
FEMIE FATHER'S BOOK; or suggestions for the gov. | 
’ ernment and instruction of Young Children, on prin- | 
ciples appropriate to a Christian Country. | 
| Dwight. Se Second Edition. = ov 
From an English Periodical 
| “ The Father's Book is an able esany on the religious in- 
struction and guidance of young children through all the 
details of their domestic management, religions and inte}. | 
| lectual improvement, employmenta, amusements, &c 
| THE CHILD'S DAILY FOOD Containing a text of 
Scripture, with Questions appropriate for Young Children, | 
| for every day in the year Prepared by a Father. Revised | 
Edition, with engravings 
| From the Philadelphian. 
“It is a good little book, got up with freat care 
us a verse for every day in the year—yot selected 
}dom—bat chosen with special reference to the wants and 
j trials ofchildren. To each text js appended a series of 
j simple, pertinent questions, well calculated to analyze, il- 
lustrate and apply the truth which it contains.” ie 
The above are published by G. & U. M SRRIAM, Ss . 
field, and may be had of Crocker & Bowen erine 
| Marvin & Co. William Peirce, James Loring, and at the 
| Sabbath School Depositories, Boston ; Charies Whipple 
Newburyport, and Dorr & Howland, Worcester — 


pas Sw May 22 


| 
It gives | 
at ran- | 


| Interesting and Cheap Book for Children, 


| MIE Eighth Volome of the YOUTH’S COMPANION is 

| just completed, and a number of copies are bound in 
a Volume. It comprises upwards of siz hundred different | 
articles, Narratives, Stories, Obituary Notices, Anecdotes, | 

| Poetry, &c. mostly of a Religions and Moral character, and 

, many of which would be useful to read ih Sabbath Schools 

| The price of the Volume neatly bound, with an Index, is 
one dollar and fifty cents, and may be had at the Recorde | 

| Office, No. 19 Water street. May 15 a 


S cnsientianepaianastiete 


— —— ' 
The London Christian Observer, | 
BOSTON EDITION. ! 
WIE Subscriber has yet a few volumes of this mi 
| cellent Miscellany for sale at a very reduced price— | 
| lower even than tracts. To gentlemen who have any 
| knowledge of the character of the Work, nothing need be 
|} said in commendation of it. To others it may be said with 
confidence, that an equal amount of fine writing can no- 
| where be obtained for the same Money, as is cot prised in 
these volames—eiiher in reference to candid and discrimi- 
nating criticiam, to sound moral and religious Principle, or 
to rational and elevated piety. For sale by the Subscriber 
at No. 124 Washington street, Boston. Also, by wm. 
Peirce, No.9 Cornhil. M22, 3w. DAVID HALE. | 


ost ex- 


per week.—Several lads can be boarded 


| wbridged by Rev. Mr. Stow. James Jackson, by Miss Paul. 


Ipewich ; Samuel B. Russell, Marbiehead 
| FULI 


NuMBER oF SCHOLARS 
Spring Term of 1834, 52. 
Spring Term of 1835 88 
SAMUEL DAY, Principal 
Wrentham, May 1, 1 ow, 
BOARDING SCHOOL IN BRIGHTON, 
MHE Subscriber, feeling grateful for the favor with 
which hie Schoo! has been viewed by the public 


, o- | 


licits a continuance of patronage pledging himself that no 


exertions for the mors! and intellectual improvement of 
those committed to his care, shall be wanting on his part. } 
Particular attention i« paid to the preparing of lads for the 
Terms— | 
For board and tuition, including washing, 2,00 per week. | 
References—Rev. Mr. Bingden, Rev. Mr. Pierpont, T. B. | 
Wales, Exq. and Mr. T. A. Davis, Boston—Hon William 
Jackson, Newton—Rev. Messrs. Austin and Newel! Gor 
ham Parsons, Esq. and Hon, Francis Wins! ip, Brighton 
Brighton, April 24, 16 bw J. WILDER 


ENGLISIE SCHOOL, 
WIE Subscriber having a School 


g In Operation in the 
healthy and retired village of Berlin, Worcester Co 
taking 10 or 12 

boys from Boston and vicinity, to board in his fumily, and 
become associated with the School. | 

Instruction in the various English branches commonly | 
taught in Academies and High Schools. As the number of 
pupils boarding with the Instructor is limited to twelve, 
who will be under his constant care and supervision, re 
ceiving instruction mourning and evening in addition to the 
exercises of the School, he hopes to be able tully to meet | 
the expectation of parents who fee} disposed to put their 
children under his tuition. Terma, Seventy-e ght dollars 
per year, payable quarterly JOSIAH BRIDE, June 

Rererences.—Rev. Warren Fay, D. D. Charlestown. C 
C. Dean, No. 25 Cornhill, snd Mr 
Washington street, Boston 

Bertin, 4prii 3, 1835. tf. 


Freeman Stowe, 183 


PEMBROKE ACADEMY, 


7s Spring Term of thie Institution will commence on | 
Thursday the 23d of April, and continue fourteen 
Weeks. Miss Lucia W. Gaiswo.n, anexperienced Teach 
er, will have the charge of the Female Department. Com- 

Petent assistants will be employed in both Department« 
Exrenses.—Tuition $4.50; and for inatruction ia French 

or Spanish, $1,00 in addition.—Board from $1,25 to $1,50) 
in the family of 

the Principal, where they will be under hia immediate care 


JOSEPH DOW, Principal. 
Pembroke, N. H. March 13, 1835. if 


GRAND EXHIBITION! 
SPLENDID TAPESTRIES of the C {RTOONS of RAF- 
FAELLE, 
ge in Gold and Silver, 300 years since, at a cost of 
4 60,000 Crowns!!! Measure each about 20 hy 11 feet; 
& Vast sum in those times.—Were made by order of Leo X. | 
for Henry VIM. of England, and comprise the following 

subjects :— 

“Chriat's Charge to Peter;"— Paul Preac hing at Athens;” 
** The Death of Ananius ;"—“ The Beautiful Gate.” Also 
RUBENS’ SUBLIME PAINTING of the CRUCIFIXION. 

These unrivatied productions of Art excite the astonish 
Ment and sympathy of the Religious Community ; and this 
Opportunity ought not to he Jost of viewing these wonder- 
ful productions, which can never again be shewn in Boston 

2m. April 24 


New Books for Sabbath School Libraries, 
R Sale by JAMES LORING, No. 132 Washington 
Street, 

CHILD'S BOOK ON THE SABBATH. Way for a 

Child to be Saved. Infidel Class. Helon'’s Pilgrimuge, 





Abbott's Early Piety. Iniant Martyrs. Hadassah, the or- 
— Ann Connover, The Bible is True. History of the 
nquisition. Missionaries’ Bequest. Hugh Maxwell's Life, 
by his daughter Archibald Thompson. Ellen Carrol). | 
Beautiful City. Good Son. Uncle Charles. Christ our 
Saviour. Little Adventurers. Captivity of Rev. Johu| 

Williama. 
See last page of this day's Recorder fur a catalogue of 
suitable library books | 
‘. B.—Spiritual Despotiem. Fanaticism. Nataral MHis-| 
tory of Enthusiasm. Saturday Evening May 22. | 
} 


COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY. 


WHE Agent of this work would announce to subscribers | 
and others, that the following persons are appointed 

and have consented to act as Agenia for the work, from 
whom the first volume may be obtained on application. | 
Mininters of the Gospel and others disposed, are requested 


| toobtain names and forward them to him, in Boston, by 


mail or otherwise, for which a satisfactory 
will be made 

Acents.—Messr«. J. Ford, corner of State street and! 
Wilson's Lane, and C. C. Dean, Boston; J. Wilcox & Co 


compensation 


| Providence, Booksellers; Rev. Asa Rand, Lowell; Dea. J 


S. Adams, Groton; Mr. John W. Archer, Salem ; Emerson | 
& Underwood, New-Bedford ; Wm. Reed, Taunton; 
ard Tufts, Lynn; Dea. Mark Newman, Andover 


| Amos, Tappan and Mr. Charles Whipple, Newburyport; 


Rev. Mr. Town, Amesbury Mille; Mr. Warren Kimball, 
| 


JOHN E , General Agent 
LF Becond volumes may be expected ina few weeks. | 
Subscribers will be furnished wich them as soon 9% possible, | 
Those in haste will please send to an Agent. 3m" May 29, 


CHANDELIER. | 

R Bale at 9 very low price, if called for immediately, a 

splendid Chandelier, suitable for a Meetinghouse or 
wblic Hall. Inquire ut this office iw May 23 


| 


T. GILBERT & Co, 
At No. 402 Washington street 
Cyan a Eto manufacture P/4.NO FORTE 


the latest improvements, and 


they employ no apprentices 
ly, und devote their own persona 
partment, that they sha ! er 
that they earnestly strive eser 


ve 
B.—Orders for Tuxixo Piano Fortes « 
te t f 


ther in the city or country, exe 
rienced workmen 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


| pgp E. HAYDEN kee; 

e sale at the lowest cash prices 
BOOTS AND SHOES, of all des 
vet to make to mexsure at short n 
half Boots and Shoes of all the differ 
! Corne Federa 


Nankin and Canton Straw Carpe 


NLIAB STONE BREWER, No 


4 has constantly on hand a large avs 


Carpeting of various qualities and w 
2500 yards Superfine Nanki» 
2000 * do lo 
3500 “ 
4500 * 


ALso,—1 Case German Table Matts. s 


article om 


t expe 


Canton 6-4 





REMOVAL, 

ANIEL COLBY wookd inform | 

has removed from Main whart te 
Broad street, where he wil! supply t! 


nl, and also receive Goods, Balt ai 


sonable terms, he having several Stores 


A CARD. 
YA OSES FRENCH, Ja. of the Inv 


French, has removed trom N 


4 
to Maine Wharf, formeriy occupies 


by, near the Bottom of Summer street 


for Sale. Wood, Bark, Hay, Eneglist 
O1 all descriptions, and where he 
the former customers, and 

on him Ti) 


PRINTING INK 


MLARK’S Fine Bo and 
anle, at the Counting R 


tory, No. 52 Washington street 


Operations on the Tet 


DR. 1. H. APPLETON respec 
and the public generally, that he 
ter-street, Boston, where he 


operations of DENTAL Sl RGERY ; viz 
tar and discolorations ffom the t**th ' 


and spongy gums to a healthy st 
ing caries from decaved teeth, and 
so as to render them as useful a 


ble to decay than those that are pert¢ 


He also attends to the making 
of Artificial Teeth 


IF PORCELAIN, or INCCTRUPTIB 


serted on gold plates, from oue to 
approved manner 

7 The regulating of « 
special attention 

Having for more than fifteen ye 


the profession, he confidently believé 
give satisfaction to all who may favor 


tronage 


He begs leave to inform the publ 
himself of the services of a skilful ane 


man from Philadelphia, to aeest his 
Dr. A. has prepared and use 
years, the COLUMBIAN LOTION 
ed by hundreds of individuals, and 
by eminent Physicians of this city 
edy for counteracting the pernix 


unpleasantness of breath, spongy or 


other diseases of the mouth 


He prepares also the COLUMBIAN 7” 
DER, for diseased teeth and gums, aud th 


TIFRICE, for purifying the breat 
teeth, and constantly keeps on | 


Tooth and Sponge Brushes of hus ow 





BOSTON RECORD! 
TERMS.—Three Dollars 4 yé 


lare and Fifty Cents in advance 


Ten Dollars in advance 


NATHANIEL WILL 
No. 19, WatereStree 


y result in the prosperity 
utly expect it will, the ch 
Father of Lights,and wit 
homage to him for all 
on his servants, and earne 
mination of his Spirit. ‘Tt 
inciples of gospel truth tri 
ated superstitions of deba 
ve insulted an offended Ge 
swept from the earth. 
pis designed to hasten on 
on yours is signally adapte 
ayer is, that the Great Hea 
iinue to smile upon and 
labors in his service. 
SKETCH OF REV. DR. © 
Resolved, ‘That the Ameri 
engaged in a design which by 
portant bearing on the conv 
rest. 
Most fully, Mr. Presiden 
oposition which Tam req 
esolution to be adopted or 
st readily do L come forw 
mpathies and my advocac 
ristian brethren of vari 
oO are present this evening 
d America, I find there ¢ 
Hy the importance of le 
in ministry; but their ne 
wishing, as the increasing 
linguishes their oljections 
en men of exalted pie 
extensive usefulness in t 
Onever had the opport 
\ruction, cannot be questi 
homalous that they should 
PS Against the necessi 
“hoa, when the defect o 
MT speak from the pe 
My cases) of their own bi 
use very men have heen 
the continual restriction 
Mselulness, and of their mora 
‘i0g outof the deficiene 
®; $9 much so, that if 1 
Ost effective advocates fu 
© ministerial mind, 1 sho 
xcellent individuals who h 
ntaught, his is a time 
pmamunity in general is a 
'Mportance of extendi 
Nefits of education, Sch 
nicl Sunday schools espec 
howledge to the young; 
‘site that the pulpit 4 
Wel—~that no manifest it 
'y self there to the ma 
"structed jn religion; ot 
ue only but the ministry _ 
i): Mut religion itself, will 
, . merely evident that th 
“ty 08 an important bea 
"of the world; for while 
ve nructad May accomplis 
‘ice of theie Master and 
"n \s capacitated, in add 
ee the gospel th red 
sare Meompetent, No 
" word, but translate the 
sameway th 
welf with the 
eaning in words, hy wh 
‘arer to the mind of the Sp 
. - ascertain those event 
hich Customs ancl habits 
" illustrate particular 
ae Phraseology; to «x 
Ss Which may illustrate 
' Phecy; and te prepare h 
. Yietorion 


Ss encounter W 
ne tye ’ 


tee. of controversy. i 
hy, in ‘Sto elicit the + 
Phick es, aud being it into 
par not only compr ehe 
vey eeenell the tuition of 
4ngelical denomin: 





